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FOUR FIRST-CLASS PERIODICALS. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fie ps invite the attention of Teacners and Parents to their Periopican PusLiIcATions. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


The Atlantic Monthly, by general consent, stands at the head of American magazines. It 
numbers among its contributors the most eminent writers of the day, both in Prose and Poetry; and its 
pages have always reflected what is best in American literature. It has reached a circulation never be 
fore gained by any American magazine of its class, and it has, by the long period of its existence and 
the worth of its contributors, become firmly fixed in public esteem. 

The following are among the most prominent regular contributors : — 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. DONALD G. MITCHELL. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
R. W. EMERSON. G. C. HAZEWELL. HARRIET B STOWE. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. J. G. WHITTIER. GAIL HAMILTON. 
WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 0. W. HOLMES. E. P. WHIPPLE. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


TERMS: Single Subscriptions, $4.00 a year, in advance. Crus Rates.—T wo Copies for $7.00; Five 


Copies for $16.00; Ten Copies for $30.00; and each additional copy, Three Dollars. For every Club of 


‘T'wenty Subscribers an extra copy will be furnished gratis, or ‘Twenty-One Copies for Sixty Dollars. 


Our Young Folks: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The publication of Our Woung Folks was begun inJanuary, 1865, with the view of furnishing 
the Youth of the Country a periodical literature of higher character than had hitherto been offered 
them. The immediate and unparalle led success of the magazine proved the existing need for it, and its 
reception thus far convinces the publishers that it needs only to be known to win an almost universal! 


circulation. The high praise which it has received from clergymen, educators, the press, and the public 
warrants its commendation to parents anc tea hers throughout the land, as a source of instruction and 
entertainment to the young, Among the contributors to Gur YWoung Folks are the following —— 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. KATE PUTNAM ‘**CARLETON.”’ 

BAYARD TAYLOR. JOHN G. WHITTIER. OLIVER OPTIC. 

R. H. STODDARD. HARRIET E. PRESCOTT. ROSE TERRY. 

HARRIET B. STOWE, Mrs. A. D. T WHITNEY. Mrs. L. MARIA CHILD. 
T. W. HIGGINSON. AUTHOR OF ‘SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS.” AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FARMING 
DIO LEWIS. T. B. ALDRICH. FOR BOYS.” 


ITETOSsSTRATIONS: 
Our Young Folks is fully illustrated with engravings by the best American artists. 
TERMS: Single Subscriptions, $2.00 a year, in advance. CLups.—Three Copies for $5.00; 
Five Copies for $8.00; ‘Ten Copies for $15.00: Twenty Copies for $30.00; and an extra copy gratis to 
the person forming the Club of Tweuty. 


Kivery Saturday : 
y y 

A JOURNAL OF CHOICE READING MATTER FROM FORcIGN CURRENT LITERATURE. 

This journal is published weekly, and its plan is to reproduce for American readers the choicests selections from 
the English and Continental periodicals. Its plan embraces Incidents of Travel and Adventure, Essays Critical and 
Descriptive, Serial Tales, Short Stories, Poems, Biographies, Literary Intelligence, etc., in connection with judicious se 
lections from the admirable popular papers on Science which are constantly appearing in foreign periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made by which the most attractive features of the English Magazines and Weeklies are 
at once transferred to the pages of Every Saturday. 

TERMS: Single Numbers, 10 cents; Subscription Price, $5.00 per year in advance. Monthly Parts are issued 
containing !28 pages each, handsomely bound in an attractive cover, price 50 cents; Subscription Price, $5 00 a year in 
advance. CLUBBING ARRANGEMENT.— Subscribers to any of the other periodicals published by TICKNOR & FIELDS 
will receive Mvery Saturday for $4.00 per year, in advance. 


The North American Review. 


THE LEADING QUARTERLY OF THE COUNTRY, 
Edited by Prof. JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL and CHAS. ELIOT NORTLN, Esq. 
Tue Nortu American Review has for more than fifty years maintained and advanced the standard of American 
letters and scholarship, and defended the principles upon which American institutions rest It addresses itself to the 


limited though still large class in the community who are themselves the leaders and formers of public opinion; to those 


who are not averse to serious thought on the most important topics of the times; to those who desire to know and be 
instructed by men who have made a study of special subjects It holds up a high standard of thought, of learning, of 
style, and aims—by vigorous and independent criticism—to improve the public taste. The former and present contribu- 
tors to the Review include those American names most eminent for scholarship, literary culture, and statesmanship. 

Tue Norta American R view is published quarterly, on the first days of January, April. July, and October, 
in numbers of about three hundred pages each, containing matter equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. 


TERMS: $6 00 per yea in advance Subseribers to ; ny of the other perl diecals published by TICKNOR 
FIELDS will receive the Review for $5 00 per year, in advance 

CLUB RATES.— ATLANTIC MONTHLY and OUR YOUNG FOLKS together, $5.00; ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS, and EVERY SATURDAY, $9.00; OUR YOUNG FOLKS and EVERY SATURDAY. $6 00; all 
four of the periodicals, $14.00. 

POSTAGE on all except the Review must be paid at the office where the periodicals are received. 

It will be the aim of the publishers, by constant watchfulness and by liberality in outlay, to maintain for their 
periodicals the highest character in the respective fields whie they occupy. 

[S~ Special inducements are offered to Teachers to procure subscribers to our periodicals. Agents wanted 
throughout the country. Address the publishers 


Sept., '66-6m. TICKNOR & FIELDS, !24 ‘Tremont-st., Boston 
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Pennsylvania Events. 

These interesting items have been accumulat- 
ing for some time, owing to the more pressing 
nature of other matter, and it has become neces- 
sary either to give to them more than their usual 
space, or to drop altogether many that had long 
been in type. We have chosen the former alter- 
native, and now the reader has them in abun- 
dance. Hereafter we hope to keep up this 
department regularly, without devoting to it more 
than its proper degree of space. To enable us to 
make it both generally and locally interesting, 
friends in the different counties will please bear us 
in mind when any thing proper to be itemized 
shall occur. 


Original Communications. 

To make room for home events, as above, all 
original communications have been omitted from 
this number. Our old friends shall however be 
attended to next month and thereafter, regularly, 
as usual. Will not they, with many new ones, 
favor us with their thoughts ou such of the various 
educational topics now engaging the attention of 
the educational public, as shall suit their respec- 
tive tastes and gifts? Practical articles are 
always very desirable ; but sound theory is of 
equal value, in the end. And even unverified 
hypothesis has its use. Ingenious guesses, even 
though actually untenable, do good to the cause 
of truth, by compelling forth the truth for their 
overthrow. 

Amongst the delayed communications are two, 
(which were in reality too late for this number) 
in reply to the article of ‘‘ P’’ in the November 
number in relation to Mitchell’s Geographies, 
headed ‘“‘A Sin of Omission.’ They shall both 
appear in the January number. 


Journals for Secretaries. 

Some County Superintendents inform us that 
all the Secretaries of School Boards in their coun- 
ties do not receive the Journal. We regret this ; 
but it is not our fault. We mail every number 
here, addressed to every Secretary, whose name 
and post office have been sent us by the School 
Department,—and the number obtained in this 
way, this year, has been greater than on any 


Associate, J. P. McCASKEY 
former occasion. Still, not a few are lacking. 
We have no other means of knowing who are 
Secretaries and whom to place on the State list. 

No doubt there are changes, from time to time 
in the office of Secretary, of which we know noth- 
ing. Perhaps a portion of the failures arisesin 
that way. Probably, also, the constant annoy- 
ance we sufler from the carelessness of Post 
Masters occasions a portion of the irregularity. 
Be it what it may, the evil has beenas yet beyond 
our control. 

Perhaps, 1f each County Superintendent would 
send, directly to the Editor of the Journal, a full 
and accurate list of the Secretaries and their post 
office addresses, in his county, it would be the 
most effectual remedy. We know that this is 
imposing some labor on those officers ; but, after 
all, it may be a lesser trouble than that of being 
constantly annoyed by applications on the subject 
from the districts. At any rate, it will be quite a 
favor to us. 


The Metric System—Erratum. 

In the November issue of the Journal an error 
occurs under the head of Measures of Surface. 
The denomination centare which is first in the 
column, should be last,—the columns of values 
and equivalents remaining as they are,—and the 
order of the denominations read hectare, are, and 
centare. The square meter (centare, sometimes 
written centiare) and its subdivisions suffice for 
ordinary purposes. Larger measures than this 
are seldom used, except for measuring land. 
They are then called Land Measures and are 
respectively the Are and Jlectare. 

The ure is a square whose side is 1 decameter 
long, thus containing 100 square meters, just as 
the square meter contains 100 square decimeters. 
The hectare is a square whose side is 1 hectometer 
long, thus containing 100 ares, or 10,000 square 
meters. The only subdivision of the are in fre- 
quent use, is the centare or square meter, the 
hundredth part of the are. 

The reader may inquire why there is no deciare 
(the tenth of an are,) or decare (ten ares). The 
answer is that the decimal order has been applied 
to the length of the sides of the squares. For ex- 
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ample, the sides of the three squares—the cen- 
tare, the are and the hectare—are in length, 
respectively, 1 meter, 1 decameter, and 1 hecto- 
meter; and their surfaces are respectively, 1 
square meter, 100 square meters, and 10,000 square 
meters ; thus increasing from a hundred to a 
hundred times greater. In squares, therefore, we 
cannot have the deciares and decares which would 
belong to the decimal order. 

If, on the contrary, the decimal order had been 
applied to the surfaces, the sides of surfaces 10 
square meters and 1000 square meters could not 
have been expressed with precision in decimals ; 
and in order to obtain them it would have been 
necessary to extract the square root, the incon- 
venience of which as an essential feature of the 
system, will be apparent ata glance. To make 
this matter more plain, if possible, let the reader 
take ten small squares (a decare) and attempt to 
combine them into a single square of equal area 
and he will fail ; for if he takes three as the side 
of his larger square, one of the ten will be ex- 
cluded ; if he takes two, six will be excluded ;— 
shift them as he may, he cannot form one large 
square from ten small squares. 

The further possible subdivisions of the are be- 
low the centare, are the square decimeter which is 
the ten-thousandth part of the are, the square 
centimetre, the millionth part, and the square 
millimetre, the hundred-millionth part of the are. 

We are not sorry this error occurred in the 
table of last month, since it brings into greater 
prominence one or two important points connect- 
ed with the Measures of Surface. As our corres- 
pondent remarks, there are many teachers in all 
parts of the State who are learning this new sys- 
tem from the Journa/, and we shall endeavor, 
from time to time, to lay before them anything of 
interest or importance connected with it that we 
may be able to find in our exchanges or elsewhere. 


Book Notices and Advertisements. 

Last month, several Book Notices then in type, 
were excluded by other matter that could not be 
omitted ; and now these are reinforced by a larger 
number, since prepared, on works recentlyreceivy- 
ed. On this subject and the largely increased 
advertising patronage of the Journal, we have a 
word to say. 

A portion of the inerease in our advertising 
line is, no doubt, owing to the general revival of 
business since the restoration of peace. Nolittle 
of it also due to the active agency of our Assistant 
in this department. But we have reason to be- 
lieve that much of it is caused by the indepen- 
dent and uncompromising course of the Journal 
itself, in reference to advertisements and Book 
Notices. 
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As to advertisements, believing that the Jour- 
nal is as good and valuable a medium for that 
kind of communication between buyer and seller 
as there is in the country, we have neither unduly 
pressed it upon the attention of publishers, nor 
sought to secure their favor by departing from 
our usual tariff of rates, or any other extra 
means of swelling the advertising form. The 
result is, that while we may not have had, till 
lately, as large a list of this kind as some other 
Journals, it has always been a paying one, and 
has latterly very considerably increased :—adver- 
tisers, no doubt, having discovered their own 
interest in using our columns. 

But, lying beyond this state of things, it will 
be found that the independent course of the 
Journal in its criticisms upon school books, has 
had not a little to do with its value as an adver- 
tising medium. The reader will comprehend 
this, when informed of certain rules that have 
never been departed from in this department. 

1. We never notice a book unless specially re- 
quested to do so, either by the author or pub- 
lisher—the book itself having also been sent for 
that purpose. We do not feel that we have any 
right to go out of our way to criticise any work 
that may strike our fancy or displease our taste. 
Our business is not general reviewing but simply 
that of conducting an educational journal, for the 
discussion and chronicling of such topics and 
events as may meet us in regard to the schools of 
the State and the agencies proposed for their op- 
eration and improvement. Amongst these are 
the school-books offered for use in them and pre- 
sented for consideration as to their fitness for that 
use. Beyond these we have neither the time nor 
the inclination, if we had the right, to proceed. 

2. We always examine the books sent, ourselves, 
and form an opinion for ourselves. No notices 
prepared by publishers or others are ever insert- 
ed or regarded ; and our duty is felt to be that,— 
not of pufling books indiscriminately, but—of sct- 
ting forth their merits, as they appear to us, after 
as careful an examination as we can give them. 

3. We do not confine our notices to books adver- 
tised in this Journal. Of course such have the 
preference ; but when time and space serve, 
others, not to be found in our advertising col- 
umns, also receive attention, and are subjected to 
the same rules as those of our best customers ; that 
is, however, only when forwarded with a special 
request tonotice. Justice to our readers dictates 
this rule ; for it may happen that a book of this 
class is a valuable one and should be made known, 
though its publishers may not have the good taste 
or policy to give notice of it in the usual man- 
ner. Or, on the other hand, it may be a bad 
book and should be guarded against. In either 
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case, we give the usual notice for the sake of the 
reader and in the discharge of duty to him. 

4. When we think badly of a book, be the pub- 
lisher or author who he may, we always say so, 
he haying of course asked our opinion. Occasion- 
ally we have, for a time, disobliged a good custo- 
mer by adherence to this rule ; but in no case 
permanently. The works condemned being few 
in comparison with the others of the same pub- 
lishers approved, and the opinion being generally 
sustained by the public verdict, the ill feeling soon 
disappears. The approval deserved by and freely 
accorded whenever due, being thus rendered more 
valuable and reliable,—the result is not only the 
performance of duty to the public but in the end 
the promotion of the true interests of publishers. 

Thus has it come to pass that our Book Notices, 
though not so eulogistic, in every case, as may be 
elsewhere met, are yet operative upon Directors 
and Teachers; and that, therefore, our adver- 
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tising columns are read and a place in them is 
found by publishers to be worth what it costs. 
We claim no infallibility in this or in any other 
department of the work; but our readers per- 
ceiving an independent adherence to principle, 
naturally confide in the intention, even though 
they may occasionally differ in judgment. They 
read our criticisms, and though they may not 
always adopt the books commended, still they 
generally think them worthy of examination ; 
and this isa great point for the publisher, when at 
least nine out of every ten new text-books are 
really good, and each of them hits the fancy of a 
portion of those who examine them. 

We close this article by commending to all our 
readers the practice of reading the advertisements 
as well as the book notices, as they appear in the 
Journal. They will thus form many valuable 
acquaintances, of whose existence they might 
otherwise have never become aware. 
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Beprorp: A classical school for both sexes has been 
re-opened in Bedford. It is under the charge of Mr. 
Joun T. HuaGarp, A. B., a graduate of Toronto Univer- 
sity. . 

Berks: The {nteresting proceedings connected with the 
recognition and dedication of the Keystone Normal School 
took place on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, September 
13th, 14th and 15th. This Normal School is the fourth in 
the State, the district which it represents comprising 
Berks, Schuylkill, and Lehigh counties. The building 
and grounds have thus far cost upwards of $43,000, and 
are pronounced by the inspecting committee the finest of 
their kind in the State. The corner stone of the building 
was laid September 17, 1865, so that it was completed 
within a year from the time the work was fairly under- 
taken. The general outline of the building is simple but 
imposing; A centre, crowned with a tower and flanked 
with wings, presenting a front of 250 feet, with a depth 
of 100 feet: the whole conveniently arranged, well ven- 
tilated, and adapted to secure the health and comfort of 
its inmates. The main building is four stories, and each 
of the two wings three stories, with rooms to accommo- 
date three hundred boarders. 

The following gentlemen constitute the Board of Trus- 


tees :—Lewis K. Hottenstein, Pres., Dr. Charles Gerash,* 


Treasurer, David H. Hottenstein, Secretary, Rev. J. 8. 
Ermentrout, Dr. Lesher Trexler, Rey. B. E. Kramlich, Dr. 
H. Hottenstein, J. Glancy Jones, Henry Bushong, Egidius 
Butz, Jonas Hoch, John H. Fogel, Henry R. Nicks, Ti. H. 
Schwartz, David Fister, Dr. Diller Luther, J. D. Wanner, 
Daniel Deatrich, Jonas Miller, Dayid Shafer, Adam Stein, 
Ulrich Miller. 

The Officers of .Instruction are:—Rey. J. 8. Ermen- 
trout, A. M., Principal and Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science; Henry R. Nicks, A. M., Associate Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics and Physics; Rev. 8. Transeau, 
A. M., Prof. of Ancient L: mguages, History and Botany ; 
Eli G. Schwartz, A. B., Assistant Professor of Languages 
and Mathematics; Miss Mary ®Morrison, Teacher of 
Reading and Grammar; Albert N. Raub, A. M., Prof. 
of English Language and Literature, and of Vocal Music ; 
Mr. Allen Hottenstein, Superintendent of the Model 
School and Professor of Penmanship; Chas. H. Wanner, 

. D., Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene ; 
Miss sulia E. Bullard, Teacher of Instrumental Music, 


- ie rench, Painting and Drawing; Mrs, A. N. Raub, Teacher 
of Mental Arithmetic and Geography; Walter W. Bieber, 
Teacher of Penmanship and Book Keeping; Professor of 
German Language and Literature, vacant. 

After the preliminary proceedings had been completed 
on the first day, the Committee of Inspection appointed 
for the recognition of the establishment as a State Normal 
School, consisting of Thadeus Banks, Esq., Blair county ; 
Hon. W. Worthington, Chester county; Hon. G. Landon, 
Bradford county; Hon. 8. Elliott, Tioga county; Rev. J. 
8S. Ermentrout, Supt. of Berks county; Jesse Newlin, 
Supt. of Schuylkill county; E. J. Young. Supt. of Lehigh 
county ; accompanied by C. R. Coburn, Esq., State Supt. 
of Common Schools, and the Rey. B. E. Kramlich, and 
H. H. Schwartz, Esq., of Kutztown, carefully inspec- 
ted the buildings, furniture, grounds, etc., and examined 
the rules and regulations for the government of the In- 
stitution,—and, being satisfied as to the adaptation of the 
school to the purposes fer which it is intended, they 
unanimously recommended the recognition of the institu- 
tion as the State Normal School for the Third Normal 
District of Pennsylvania. The State Superintendent then 
announced to the Board of Trustees and others present 
that the school was duly recognized and would thereafter 
be known as the Keystone State Normal School, being 
the State Normal School for the Third Normal District. 
Addresses were delivered inthe forenoon by Messsrs. 
Landon, Elliot, Coburn, Schwartz, Ermentrout, and Kram- 
lich and in the afternoon by Messrs. Worthington, 
Schwartz, J. Glaney Jones, Newlin and others. 

On Saturday, Septe mber 1 5th, the buildings, ete., were 
formally dedicated. Addresses were delivered by Rev. 
Dr. E. W. Hutter of Philadelphia, Rev. Brobst, of 
Allentown, Rey. Lampe, of Reading, and Superintendent 
Newlin of Schuylkill cownty. At the dedicatory ex- 
ercises, it is estimated that not less than two thousand 
petsons were present. Everything promises well for the 
future success of the school. 

Two new school houses are to be erected in Reading. 
They will cost about $8,000. Mr. J. T. VALENTINE has 
resigned the principalship of the Reading High School 
and Mr. J. L. Barns has been elected to fill the y vacancy. 

We have for years been under the impression that the 
proceedings of a Board of Common School Directors were 
matter of local interest, and that they should not be re- 
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garded as an advertisement, But it seems from a recent 
issue of the Reading Daily Times that the weeklies of 
that city refuse to publish said proceedings unless they 
are paid for it, and the Times declines their publication 
gratis, fearing to ‘‘ wrong the weeklies.” This seems a 
‘¢small business” for the papers of a large city like 
Reading, but it explains the surprisingly meagre reports 
of school matters that we usually tind in the weeklies of 
our neighboring city. Lancaster supports two flourishing 
daily papers,—to say nothing of her weeklies,—both of 
which have always published in their local columns full 
reports of the proceedings of the City School Board, justly 
regarding the same as valuable local matter. We com- 
mend their good example to their Reading cotemporarics. 


BraprorD: The institutes which have been held at 
convenient points under the direction of the County 
Superintendent, Mr. O. J. Cousppuck, have been well at- 
tended, and the exercises reported as of an unusually 
interesting and profitable character. The general atten- 
dance of school directors and others not of the profession 
is an encouraging sign of the times in Bradford county. 
The annual meeting of the County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at East Smithfield, November 9th and 10th. 

Bucks: The annual meeting of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute was held at the Court House in Doylestown, about 
the middle of October, continuing in session four days. 
Some dissatisfaction resulted from the failure on the part 
of the proper officers to make the necessary preliminary 
arrangements. The local press informs us that too much 
dependence was placed upon strangers who failed to 
meet their engagements, and suggests that ‘‘ the teachers 
of the county should take the work of the Institute more 
upon their own shoulders.”” The morning sessions were 
spent in class drills. During the afternoon sessions 
general exercises were conducted before the whole In- 
stitute, such as lectures, addresses, reports, etc. The even- 
ings were devoted to lectures, addresses and discussions. 

The conductors of class drills were as follows :—Of Arith- 
metic, Messrs. Todd and Overholt; Grammar, Mr. Carr: 
Geography, Miss Buckman; Reading, Miss Fields and 
Miss Richardson. Instruction in these four branches was 
given at the same time. Reports were read by Miss Fell, 
on District Institutes; Mr. Sharkey, on Grammer; Mr. 
Boutcher, on Teacher’s Salary; Mr. Gross, on the Best 
Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. The reports were all 
well written and did credit to their authors. The report 
on ‘* Teacher’s Salary” elicited some discussion, but 
¢¢ when it was proposed to petition the State Superintendent 
to abolish provisional certificates, so as to compel Di- 
rectors to employ first-class teachers or none, and pay 
them first-class salaries, the discussion stopped.” It is an 
undeniable faet that teachers are paid too poorly for the 
responsible duties they are called upon to discharge, 
but it is none the less a fact that very many teachers 
are not qualified to perform those duties properly. Let 
them make themselves professional teachers and then 
they can fearlessly and confidently demand professional 
salaries. Lectures and addresses were delivered by Profs. 
Brooks, Osborne, Potter, Rey. A. R. Horne, Messrs. Hobbs 
and Gaut. Mr. Gaut, read a well written lecture on 
**The Teacher and his Labors,’? which contained many 
good thoughts. Mr. Hobbs, delivered an excellent ex- 
tempore address on the ** Teachers’ Profession.”’ 

Another feature of the Institute was the awarding of 
prizes to pupils from the common schools for the 
best specimen in penmanship, and for the best reader. 
Master Willie Sands took the first premium in penman- 
ship, Miss Harriet Harris the second, and Master Charlie 
Lunnthethird. Miss Agnes Brunner took the ftrst in read- 
ing, Annie Vanartsdalen the second, and Annie Selser 
the third. George Lear, Esq., presented the prizes with 
an appropriate speech. 

Carson: The winter session of the Carbon Academy 
and Normal School, A. 8. Curistine, Principal, opened 
October 15th. A large school building is now in 
process of erection, which when completed will increase 
the facilities and extend the usefulness of the institution. 
A fair proportion of the pupils are teachers or such as 
have teaching in view as a profession. 

Centre: An interesting session of the County Teachers’ 
Institute, was held at Bellefonte during the third week of 
October. The discussion of best methods of teaching the 
various common school branches was a prominent fea- 
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ture of the five days’ sessions. Essays were read, and ad- 
dresses delivered, with the agreeable variety of readings 
of selected articles by members of the Institute. Among 
those participating in the exercises of the week, we find 
our promising young friend, Mr. B. F. Smavs, late of 
Lancaster county and recently elected to the principal- 
ship of the Bellefonte High School. 

A special committee to determine what arrangements 
should be made for the reception of the State Teachers 
Association at its next annual session reported, as follows: 

Whereas, The State Teachers’ Association will convene 
at Bellefonte, in August, 1867; and whereas It is proper 
that arrangements be made for its appropriate recep- 
tion ; Therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed at thig 
meeting for the purpose of procuring a suitable room in 
which to hold the meetings of the Association, and also to 
make arrangements with the keepers of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, and with private families for the accomodation 
of the members of the Association. 

Resolved, That a reception committee be appointed and 
that Co. Supt. R. M. Macesr, be andis hereby requested on 
behalf of the Teachers of Centre county, to deliver the 
address of welcome to the State Association; and that the 
teachers and friends of education amongst us exert them- 
selves to render the stay of members of the Association as 
pleasant and agreeable as possible. 

The following committees were then appointed to make 
proper arrangements, etc., for the meeting of next summer: 

Com. of Arrangements :—County Superintendent R. M. 
Magee, Prof. Wolf, Mr. J. Meyer, J. A. Bright, and the 
School Board of Bellefonte Borough. 

Com. of Reception: Mr. B. F. Shaub, Mr. J. H. Rankin, 
Prof. D. M. Wolf, Mr. J. F. Potter, Misses N. Ammerman, 
M. Weaver, and Mattie Weaver. 

At this Institute, as at others in different parts of the 
State during the past few weeks, a generous effort was made 
to extend the circulation of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. Our thanks are due our numerous friends and 
many directors for this substantial evidence of their ap- 
proval and encouragement. 


CHESTER: The annual Teachers’ Institute was held in 
Horticultural Hall, West Chester, from October 29th, until 
the evening of November 2nd, with an unusual degree of 
interest. With a few exceptions, the various townships 
were well represented, and nearly or quite three hundred 
teachers in attendance. 

Prof. 8. 8. Haldeman, of Columbia, Pa. and Prof. Edw. 
Brooks, of Millersville Normal School, were present during 
apart of the week. The former, with great versatility 
of talent, and an exhaustless store of information, gave 
short and frequent exercises in Natural History and Phil- 
osophy, and spoke of the origin of geographical names 
ete., happily combining instruction and amusement. The 
latter clearly explained the Metric System of Weights 
and Measures, and lectured upon the Subject *‘ Thought 
and the Thinker.”’ As in previous years, Mr. 8. A. Potter, 
of Philadelphia, directed attention to the importance of 
proper instruction of pupils in Penmanship. Rev. Thos. 
K. Beecher, of Elmira, N. Y., daily taught the teachers, 
introducing apt and forcible illustrations. He impressed 
upon their minds, three distinct and essential elements of 
success, viz: ability in teaching, recitation or drill, and 
discipline. His lectures, too, were full of interest, and 
the one upon ** Democracy” written, as he said, to please 
himself, did not fail to please his audience. Gen. A. Von 
Steinwehr, of Wallingford, Conn.,in his daily “talks” 
upon Geography, had time only to point the way into the 
many paths of interesting study, in connection with this 
comprehensive subject. Attentive listeners received a 
new impulse in the acquirement of knowledge, which he 
seemed so abundantly to possess. Prof. Mark Bailey, of 
Yale Collega, had charge of Elocution and won enthu- 
siastic praise. Ease and naturalness of delivery charac- 
terized his readings,and extreme simplicity, his treat- 
ment of this formidable subject, making it seem possible 
for every teacher to instruct pupils successfully in this rare 
accomplishment, goodgeading. 

In some respects, Chester county seems a model, and 
particularly so in this Institute. It was surprising to 
see how smoothly everything worked, unaided by inex- 
perienced committees, tedious details of business, roll- 
calls, etc. Another point worthy of imitation, was the 
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promptness with which exercises were commenced. The 
solemnity of the morning’s devotions was undisturbed by 
tardy entrance, the doors being quietly closed precisely at 
the appointed hour of meeting. 

The entire management of affairs was with the County 
Superintendent, Mr. W. WarrEN WooprvFE, and s0 ably 
was his plan of single-handed administration carried out, 
that the Institute seemed to be self-propelling, and con- 
ducted apparently without effort. Many pronounced this 
more pleasing and profitable than any previously attended. 

Wages have advanced somewhat in various parts of 
the county. A number of the rural districts are paying 
$40 per month. Mr. A. A. Megeper, for more than six 
years the indefatigable and efficient Principalof the West 
Chester Public Schools, has resigned and connected 
himself with Cowperthwait & Co. publishers, Philadel- 
phia. Miss Saran W. StarkweatTuHER; for the last 
two years Assistant Principal, has been appointed to 
the vacancy at a salary of $1,000 per annum. What 
county in the State pays a higher salary to a female 
teacher? There are about fifty private schools in Chester 
most of which are flourishing. 


CUMBERLAND : The tri-ennial convention of school di- 
rectors, at the late election of County Superintendent, 
chose anew man by asmall vote, and as the event has 
shown, made a ridiculous blunder in so doing. An ex- 
amination of the gentleman elected was insisted upon by 
those who had opposed him on the ground of incompe- 
tency, and the following is given by the Carlisle Herald, 
as a fair specimen of results: 

*“My space,”’ says the correspondent, ‘*will not allow me 
to note all the blunders made by this gentleman; but a 
few examples will suffice, and if their correctness is 
doubted, there was a gentleman from another county 
present who took notes, and will be qualified to their 
correctness. Wedid not see the written orthography, 
but verbally he could give no idea of the meaning of 
‘clemency,’ nor could he compose a sentence in which 
the word would occur. Geography he said was divided 
intoNatural, Physical and Mathematical. Natural Geog- 
raphy describes the natural divisions of the earth; Phy- 
sical describes the land and water: and Mathematical 
relates to the dimensions of the earth. He located Har- 
per’s Ferry in Maryland; Vicksburg, in Tennessee or 
Kentucky; West Point Military Academy, ‘ where Gen- 
eral Scott died recently,’ in Virginia, and said that the 
school at that place was not in operation during the re- 
bellion. Chilicothe was in Tennessee, and Schenectady 
was in Canada. In history, Columbus was patronized by 
the Queen of France. The battle of Pittsburg Landing 
was fought during the Revolutionary war, Washington in 
supreme command, and Braddock subordinate to him; 
and the battle of New Orleans was fought during the 
Mexican war in 1846; Scott and Taylor in supreme com- 
mand and Old Hickory Jackson subordinate. Was it not 
too bad to thus ignore the old hero, after celebrating his 
victory for fifty years—to take his laurels from him at this 
late day, and place them on the heads of men who can 
well afford to do without them. 

** When requested to give his answer in writing he said 
he would ‘rather just tell it.2 The examination was 
conducted fairly and honorably, and if his total failure is 
to be attributed to fright and confusion it is certainly a 
most lame and impotent excuse.” 

The State Superintendent of course refused to issue his 
commission to one so grossly incompetent, and when this 
individual was rejected he could do no less than re-ap- 
point Mr. Gro. Swartz, the candidate who had received 
the next highest number of votes. Thereupon the dis- 
affected school directors of Cumberland held an * indig- 
nation meeting,’ declaring among other things, that 

WHEREAS, The State Superintendent summoned Mr. 
before him, and after examining him and propounding 
questions that, in the opinion of many, were not proper, 
he refused to commission him, but issued a commission 
to Mr. Swartz, who had been defeated for said office, 
because in the opinion of the Directors of this county he 
was not a suitable person to hold it, Therefore 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent has no right 
to nullify the act of the School Directors of this county, 
and his attempt to do so looks like usurpation. 

Resolved, That we do not and will not recognize Mr. 
Swartz, as County Superintendent,—etc., etc., though a 
half dozen resolution. 
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In commenting upon the proceedings of this nfeeting, 
which were published anonymously in the county papers, 
the Carlisle Herald makes the following well-timed re- 
marks: ** With all due respect to the Convention we 
must say ‘hat their talk about the State Superintendent 
having “410 right to nullify their election and that his 
attempt to do so looks like usurpation, is simply absurd. 
It is the right and the duty of the State Superintendent 
to set aside any election of an incompetent or improper 
person and of the unfitness he is constituted the judge. 
The resolution that those Directors do not and will not 
recognize Mr. Swartz as Superintendent, is simply fac- 
tious, and shows a spirit that don’t very well become gen- 
tlemen who are entrusted with the management of our 
schools. They have aright to express their opinion of 
Mr. Swartz, of the State Superintendent, or of any body 
else, but they have no right to refuse the Superintendent 
of the county who holds appointments by the operation 
of the same law that gives them their position, that recog- 
nition and co-operation that the law requires. It is a 
noticeable feature of these proceedings that they are en- 
tirely anonymous; no names being given as officers of 
the self-constituted convention ; nor is any one willing to 
stand sponsor for the resolutions which by no means 
reflect the sentiment of the school directors of this county. 
The whole affair has a clandestine appearance and looks 
very much as though the participants were ashamed of 
their work. We regret exceedingly that such a condition 
of things should exist, and especially in a matter so im- 
portant to the community as our public school educa 
tion.” 

It is probable that some of these directors belong to the 
‘fifty wheel party’? which Mr. Swartz, holds up to ridi- 
cule in his last report, an extract from which appeared in 
the August number of the Journal. 


Davratin: Williamstown, in the upper end of the county, 
is to have anew school house, costing $1,400. There are 
other places in the county that should have similar build- 
ings erected for the benefit of the ‘“ rising generation.”’ 


Fayette: At a recent annual meeeting of the Teachers’ 
Institute, in Fayette county, there was a spirited discus- 
sion of questions relating to the government of schools, 
success of District Institutes, duties and qualifications of 
directors, and the work of the County Superintendent. 
Resolutions were adopted recommending that but three 
directors be chosen for each district, and that no director 
should be permitted to assume the duties of the office until 
examined by the County Superintendent and found com- 
petent; also, that ‘‘ school visitation’’ by the County Su- 
perintendent, as a separate feature, should be discontinued, 
and that instead he should be required to hold yearly, in 
each district, at least one educational meeting of from one 
to two days’ continuance, the exercises as he may select, 
reports from teachers of the district, and special normal 
training of all teachers in attendance. 


Lancaster: A large and successful Institute number- 
ing over four hundred teachers, was held in Lancaster, 
commencing on the 12th of November and remaining in 
session during the week. Among the lecturers and in- 
structors were State Superintendent Wickersham, An 
American Education for the American People; Dr. Thos. 
H. Burrowes, The Sphere of the Common School; Rey. Dr. 
T. C. Porter, A Plea forthe Study of the Natural Sciences ; 
Rey. Dr. E. V. Gerhart, Machine Science; Prof. Edward 
Brooks, The Metric System, Analysis, and The Culture of 
the Imagination; Prof. Jas. Thompson, Language and 
kindred studies; Prof. C. H. Harding, Book-Keeping, 
Etymology, etc., and Prof. G. C. Hinman, Penmanship. Mr. 
Murdock, elocutionist, was also before the Institute on 
several occasions. Essays on educational topics were read 
by several of the leading teachers of the county, and dis- 
cussions had during the morning session upon questions of 
interest to the profession. It is at these annual reunions 
that we feel the pulse of the educational movement in Lan- 
caster county, and we are glad to know that it is neither 
feverish nor languid but maintains its accustomed strong 
and healthy beat. 

The long list of members, as published in the Lancaster 
Express, shows the time given their teachers by the School 
Buards of the several districts. Those districts which are 
the most progressive and under the most intelligent local 
management, have been generous to their teachers in this 
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matter, with few exceptions granting them the time. The 
beneficial influence which these annual meetings of the 
Teachers’ Institute have exerted upon the cause of popular 
education in this county is incalculable, and it is to be 
desired that an agency which has proven so valuable, should 
be encouraged to as great a degree as possible by the local 
school authorities. 

Mr. Davip Evans, County Superintendent, previous to 
the final adjournment, made some important suggestions as 
to the duty of teachers in qualifying themselves more fully for 
the proper dircharge of their work in the school-room, say- 
ing that they should not rest satisfied with a knowledge of 
the common-school branches merely, but that having be- 
come proficient in these, attention should be given to the 
classics, to the study of natural science, and of the higher 
mathematics, and that the system of instruction in the 
schools must become such that pupils at the age of fifteen 
or sixteen will be prepared to pursue with advantage some 
of the higher branches of study. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the organization of a 
National Bureau of Education at Washington ; urging upon 
directors the importance of granting fu// time to their 
teachers who may desire to attend the sessions of the Insti- 
tute; and calling attention to the subject of orthography 
in the common schools. We clip the following resolutions 
from the report upon our table, in the hope that they may 
be suggestive in other parts of the State. 


Resolved, That the more general organization of the 
Sunday School in all parts of the cqunty should be encour- 
aged, and that the hearty co-operation of the local clergy 
with the teachers of their respective districts is greatly 
to be desired. 

Resolved, That, since their interests are identical, it is 
desirable that all the educational agencies of County and 
State should co-operate with each other for the advance. 
ment of the cause of popular intelligence ; and that teach- 
ers and professors employed in the select school, the 
academy or the college, would be gladly welcomed to our 
annual sessions. 

Resolved, That there should be furnished to every Com- 
mon School in the county, by the School Boards of their 
respective districts, a copy of Wedster’s or Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary ; and that all maps, charts, and im- 
proved apparatus that may be needed should be furnished 
from time to time by the same local authorities. 

Resolved, That Geography and History being so nearly 
allied, it is the sense of this Institute that recitations should 
be had in these branches upon alternate days, and that 
special attention should also be given to instruction upon 
the Constitution of the United States, a branch of study 
shamefully disregarded in most of our Common Schools. 
Fuller's Political Class-Book, Sheppard’s Constitutional 
Text-Book and Alden’s Science of Government are valuable 
works, and are recommended to the teacher. 

Messrs. J. P. MeCaskey, J. B. Kremer and A. 0. New- 
ag were appointed a special committee under the follow- 

ng resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of three members 
be appointed to inquire into the probable eost of approved 
School Mottoes for each school represented at the next 
annual meeting of the Teachers’ Institute; and that it be 
empowered upon consultation with Mr. Davip Evans, 
County Superintendent, to purchase sets of said Mottoes, if 
deemed advisable. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Prof. J. P. WickersHAm, 
State Superintendent, announced the policy by which the 
Department of Common Schools will be characterized during 
his administration, as follows: Ist. He will urge upon the 
coming Legislature the necessity of passing a general law 
to regulate Teachers’ Institutes with reference to the ap- 
propriation from the county treasury. As the law now 
stands, only a portion of the counties derive benefit 
from it, and it shall be one act of his policy to make it gen- 
eral over the whole State. 2d. The extension of the school 
term. 3d. The increase of the State appropriation. The 
present amount appropriated by the State for school pur- 
poses is $355,000. He will, if possible, have it increased to 
$500,000. 4th. The better grading of our schools. This 
is of vital importance to the successof the Common Schools. 
He desires that no more houses be built, but that a better sys- 
tem of grading be introduced. This must be done if we wish 
the Common School system to become what it ought to be. 
It must also be done that the higher branches may be taught. 
Sth. To provide a better supervision of schools. The present 
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supervision is insufficient. No one man can properly super- 
vise the number of schools under his charge under the 
present mode. This he proposes to remedy by dividing 
counties into sub-districts of twenty to twenty-five schools 
each, with a local superintendent appointed to each district, 
whose duty it shall be to visit the schools at least once a 
month. In townships where there are twenty to twenty- 
five schools this officer to be Secretary of the School 
Board, they being the legislative power, he the executive. 
6th. To create a better public sentiment with reference to 
Common Schools. If this be done, better schools, better 
teachers, better houses and better grading will be the result. 
To do all this he will endeavor to enlist the press, the 
pulpit, and all other agencies that may be influential in 
advancing the cause of popular education. 

The Normal School at Millersville opened Sept. 10th, 
under the new organization, with Prof. Epwarp Brooxs 
at the head of affairs. This gentleman’s wide reputation 
as an educator and mathematieal author, his marked 
suceess as a teacher, and his long and intimate connection 
with the Normal School system of our State, give promise 
of a future for the school highly gratifying to its friends and 
most encouraging to its patrons. The session opened with 
more than 400 students, filling both the large buildiags to 
overflowing, a number of gentlemen boarding at private 
boarding houses in the town. A larger number is now in 
attendance than has been known at any previous winter 
session. Students are still arriving, and it is daily be- 
coming more apparent, that the increased share of public 
patronage which this institution is receiving demands in- 
creased accommodations. 

The school seems to be in good working order under the 
new organization,—the discipline and class-room work 
showing that all efforts for the success of the school, the 
interest of the students, and the advancement of the com- 
mon school system of our State are to be earnest and 
united, The department of mathematics is now in charge 
of Prof. C. H. Harpine, who has for some years been 
assistant to Prof. Brooks: the other departments remain 
substantially as heretofore. 

The session of the public schools of Columbia has been 
extended from seven to tex months. The number of pupils 
is 667 ; number of teachers, eleven ; average number of pupils 
to each teacher, sixty-one. This average is much too 
large, and we hope soon to learn that the teaching force 
has been increased. The Columbia Spy of recent date 
says: ‘‘As our Common Schools are public institutions it 
is our purpose, more frequently to call attention to them 
(even though our School Board does not allow its pro- 
ceedings to be published,) in order that the community 
may be informed with respect to them, and that a more 
general interest may be felt in their management.”’ 

Tue LInNAEAN Society of Lancaster city, a chartered 
association for the advancement of natural science, was 
organized in 1862. It now numbers upwards of 75 
active members, including nearly all those persons who 
are more especially interested in developing the natural 
history of the county, and it already holds a fair position 
among the scientific associations of the country. Mr. 8. 


8.RaTHvoN,at the last anniversary meeting, read an inter- 
esting essay, in regard to its objects and progress. 

In defining the objects of its organization the essayist, 
himself an enthusiastic student of nature, informs us that 
it seeks to investigate and to develop the natural history 
of the great County of Lancaster, the acknowledged 


garden of the State of Pennsylvania, and that ** its ability 
to accomplish this, must necessarily be proportioned to 
the amount of energy and perseverance its members give 
to the furtherance of its objects—to the amount of intel- 


lectual, scientific and physical labor they may be able and 
willing to appropriate to the tasks before them, and not 
a little to the countenance, encouragement, and material 


support that may, and ought to be, extended towards 
them, by every virtuous and intelligent member of the 
community by which they are surrounded.” 

The following interesting summary places the collec- 
tion at present in the museum of the society in marked 
contrast with the bare shelves and empty cases with 
which the Linnean started some four years ago. Says 
Mr. R.: ‘Before concluding this essay, allow me for a 
moment to adyert to the fact, that four years ago, we 
had not a single animal, a plant, a shell, a fossil, a 
mineral, or a book in our possession, nor yet a case of 
any kind, not even a box, to put anything in,fif we had 
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had it. But at the present day we have comparatively a 
large collection in our possession, or under our control. 
Our Library, contrary to the expectations of many of us, 
consists of about one hundred and sixty-five books and 
pamphlets. Our Botanical collection, although not im- 
mediately accessible, is large and comprises nearly, or 
quite, all the plants and mosses known to Lancaster 
County. As soon as proper receptacles are provided, the 
society will have a large and rare collection of botanical 
specimens under its immediate control, numbering some 
five hundred species. 

«* Mammalogy seems to be the only order that does not 
exhibit signs of healthy progress; no special laborer in that 
field having yet volunteered his services. Yet, there are 
ten or twelve mammals, and twenty-five craniological 
specimens now in posssssion of the Society. It is hoped 
that some practical student will take up this department 
of natural history, and give it a thorough exploration 
during the present year. Should such an one be found, 
there is not a doubt he would find the subject sufficiently 
prolific and interesting to remunerate him for his trouble, 
and also to confer a benefit on the Society. 

“In Ornithology our collection numbers two hundred 

specimens, part of that number being birds of exceeding 
beauty and variety, yet found as occasional visitors in 
this locality and latitude. In Jchthyology the number of 
specimens is about two hundred and fifty, most of which 
have been found in our immediate waters. In Herpet- 
ology we number some twenty specimens, comprising 
nearly all of that order of animals found within the lim- 
its of Lancaster county. The specimens of eptilia are 
about fifty in number. Perhaps the largest colleetion of 
any class of animals in the custody of the Society, is that 
included in Entomology, the specimens of Coleoptera alone 
being not far below twelve thousand ; besides, nearly one 
fourth of that number, belonging to other orders, will be 
placed in possession of the society during the present 
year. 
‘ “In Conchology the collection numbers over fourteen 
hundred specimens, including most of the species known 
to the County of Lancaster. In Oology there is a small 
but beautiful collection, numbering one hundred and 
twenty-five specimens. The Mineralogical collection in- 
cludes nearly all of the varieties known to this locality, 
besides many from other localities, numbering about 
fifteen hundred specimens. In Paleontology, the collection 
is very respectable, and numbers about five hundred 
specimens. There are about four hundred specimens for 
which no department has yet been organized, and there- 
fore these objects are, for the present, referred to the 
Scientific Miscellany. The collateral branch of Archeology 
is growing interesting, and numbers not less than two 
hundred and fifty specimens. This is but a partial enu- 
meration of the specimens of various kinds in possession 
of the Society, and yet it ‘ foots up’ the incredible num- 
ber of more than thirty-two thousand, not including the 
library. The enumeration of these material evidences of 
the progress of the Linnean Society, whilst highly com- 
plimentary and encouraging to the members, ought also 
to be suggestive to the community in the midst of which 
its organized efforts are and have been in active operation 
during the last four years.”’ 


The Lancaster Express has advanced and strongly advo- 
cates the proposition that Franklin and Marshall College 

e declared a free institution. The German Reformed 
Messenger, the recognized organ of the German Reformed 
Church, under whose auspices the College exists, has also 
given the matter serious consideration. The project is 
said to be exciting great attention, and awakening much 
thought in the church at large, and among the friends of 
the college throughout this and the adjoining States. 


Lenign: Mr. E. J. Youne, County Superintendent re- 
ports 30 public examinations at which 200 applicants were 
examined. Good teachers are scarce and in great demand 
at fair salaries. Private examinations wholly discontinued. 
The length of school term has been advanced in several 
district. The salary paid by most districts is $35, though 
one of the rural districts, Lower Macungie, pays $40. This 
district last year advertised for teachers at $25. An 
advance or 60 per cent in one year is worthy of special 
mention. Salaries have been advanced in all but two 
districts. Several new school houses have been built during 
the year, North Whitehall as usual taking the lead in the 
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erection of four new buildings. This district has also 
taken @ marked step forward in the organization of a 
high schoo! for the more advanced pupils. 

The school system of Allentown has undergone a pretty 
thorough re-organization at the hands of Messrs ©. W. 
Cooper, Boas Hausman, T. Good, C. M. Remk, and George 
Erdman, the present active Board of Control. All of these 
gentleman are educated men and two of them, Messrs C. 
W. Cooren, and T. Goon, have “seen service’ as County 
Superintendents. Allentown is famous for its iron in- 
terests. May it not soon take equal rank for its schools? 


It certainly posseses that essential pre-requisite, a good 
School Board. 


Luzerne: The School Directors of Wilkesbarre are 
building a new, three-story brick school house, which will 
cost about $18,000. The people of Wilkesbarre know how 
to choose good School Directors. 

The contract forathe erection of the Pittston Seminary 
has been let for the sum of $19,600. The plan of the 
building is highly approved, and the Seminary, when com- 
pleted, will be an ornament to the town as well as creditable 
to the intelligence and public spirit of the people. 


The Wilkesbarre Institute has re-opened for the Fall 
term under the management of Rey. W.S8. Parsons, Prin- 
cipal. The buildings and grounds have recently been 
improved at an expense of nearly $4,000. 


Mercer: Mr. J. Mitver, Co. Superintendent, in his 
call for a Teachers’ Institute to be held at Mercer, and to 
last for a period of four weeks, uses the following pointed 
language: ‘‘Our educational system has reached a crisis 
which we can meet only by demanding of teachers a higher 
order of qualifications. The practice of issuing certificates 
of an inferior grade, is contrary to the spirit of the law. 
It will not be indulged in hereafter, however urgent the 
demand for teachers may be. Teachers whose qualifica- 
tions will not entitle them to good certificates, will be 
excluded from the profession.”’ 

We have have received from Mr. L. M. Honss the follow- 
ing in regard to this County Institute : 

‘Co. Superintendent Mituer, of Mercer, held an Insti- 
tute at Brownsville. It commenced it sessions on Monday 
the 21st of October and closed Friday afternoon the 26th. 
The Institute was organized by electing Mr. Chas. Thomss, 
of Sandy Lake, President, and Mr. A. G. Owen, of the 
same place, Secretary. Prof. S. R. Thomas of Edinboro 
Normal School, Prof. A. L. Abbey, of Jamestown and Prof. 
Beach were present and lead in the exercises of the Insti- 
tute. The Institute was well attended by the ‘live teach- 
ers’ of Mercer county. I never saw more earnest workers 
in any institute than in this. They took hold of the 
work in hand, with a desire to improve themselves for the 
noble work of teaching the children of their patrons. Idid 
not have the pleasure ef hearing Profs. Abbey and Beach, 
but Prof. Thompson was very happy, interesting and in- 
structive in his lectures and class drills. Hon. C. R. 
Coburn arrived there on Wednesday, and although very 
unwell, gave seme excellent Mstruction during the class 
drills and on Wednesday and Thursday evenings he deliv- 
ered two able and interesting lectures to crowded and 
attentive audiences. The Institute was a decided success 
and augurs well for the schools of the county. The 
people of Mercer county are highly favored with an ef- 
ficient and earrest County Superintendent in the person of 
Mr. Jacon MILter, and with the faithful corps of teachers 
he has under his supervision, they may expect good schools. 
Indeed, I think Mercer county will compare favorably with 
any other county in our Union-loving and Union-saving 
State. There is quite a rivalry between Sharon and Green- 
ville, two thriving towns,—to see which shall have the best 
schools. They are each erecting one of the finest Union 
school buildings in the State. The people are intelligent, 
enterprising and thrifty, and judging from the number of 
eharches religious, loyal and happy.’’ 


Mirriin: The borough of McVeytown pays the prin- 
cipal of the Union School at that place seventy dollars per 
month. 

District Institutes.—Thanks to the intelligence of di- 
rectors and the eftorts of faithful teachers, this important 
agency for the improvement and awakening of teachers 
and schools will receive another trial in every district of 
this county, excepting, perhaps, one or two. Let every 
teacher be aregular and faithful worker, and the good 
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results will surely be seen in the continued and increased 
efficiency of our schools. The eye of the public is upon us 
in this matter; let us not fail to be true to the confidence 
bestowed.— Lewistown Gazette. 


Monnoz: A noticeable feature in the late examinations 
by the County Superintendent, Mr. Joun B. Storm, has 
been the decrease in the number of female teachers, with 
a corresponding increase in the number of male applicants 
who have never taught. These examinations were well 
attended and the interest taken in them by the general 
public greater than in former years. 


Nortnampton: Abm. Kinp, who was the intelligent 
and useful Superintendent of Northampton county during 
two terms previous to June last, has taken charge of the 
Wranersville Academy, and commenced his new functions 
on the 5th ult., with encouraging prospects. If industry, 
faithfulness and full experence are just claims to support, 
Mr. Kiyxp will succeed. If good common school men must 
leave their own ground, we like to hear of them in the 
Academies, where Normal and Common School methods 
are so much needed. 


Perry: A correspondent writes from Newport, Perry 
County, as follows: ‘The Board of Directors of this 
place have erected and furnished a very handsome school 
edifice at a cost of over seven thousand dollars. This is de- 
cidedly the finest school building in Perry County, not 
excepting the academy buildings. The ample grounds 
by which the house is surrounded, the excellence of the 
location, the plan of the structure, the style and quality 
of the furniture selected,—all reflect great credit directly 
upon the directors, and indirectly upon the people, for 
electing liberal-minded, intelligent, and progressively en- 
ergetic men to the responsible office of School Director. 

‘* There is seldom found a greater degree of unanimity, 
on the part of a community, in the expression of a wish 
for ‘a good school house’ than was manifest here; still 
there were found in the community a few lovers of dark- 
ness, Who saw fit to meddle because of ‘extravagant out- 
lay of money by the Board,’ though their complaint was 
groundless. They carried the case to Court, where they 
were rewarded for their stupid exhibition of close-fisted- 
ness by Hon. Judge Graham, who sent them home with a 
flea in their ear, in the shape of a very heavy bill of costs. 
The general verdict was ¢ served them right.’ 

**The people of Newport desire the services of a first- 
class, Jive teacher for their High School,as they wish to 
insure to pupils in that institution the opportunity of se- 
curing a liberal education.” 


PaiLapetruta: It is estimated that the sum of $1,020- 
405 will be required to defray the expenses of the schools 
Guring the year 1867. In the year 1860, the expenses of 
the Public Schools amounted in all to $512,014, about one 
half the sum estimated as above for 1867. Among the 
items under the head of general expenses we find fuel put 
down at $60,000; books and stationery which are furnished 
tothe pupils at the public expense, $80,000; salaries of 
music teachers $6,000; furniture for new school houses and 
heating apparatus for the same, $105,000. There are em- 
ployed in the public schools of the city 86 male and 1,285 
female teachers. Of the pupils in attendance 37,918 are 
females and 42,419 males. Inthe Central High School 
there are fifteen professors and 493 pupils. 

The faculty of the Central High School has been reor- 
ganized. Mr. Geo. InMAN RicutE, a former graduate of 
that institution, and a gentleman long associated with the 
schools of Philadelphia, as Director and Controller, has 
been installed as Principal. Dr. Norris has been elected 
to the chair of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, and 
Mr. George Stewart takes the Latin Professorship. ~ 

We have before us the seventeenth annual announce- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Female Medical College which 
excellent institution is located on North College Ave- 
nue and twenty-second street, Philadelphia. The 17th 
annual session re-opened on Monday, October 15th, for 
a session of five months. This college was the first of 
its kind organized in this country, and we learn that it is 
prospering. Seventy-one students have received the di- 
ploma of the institution since its inception and about four 
times that number have matriculated and attended its 
lectures. The list of students now numbers thirty-two, 
being the largest in the annals of the College. Commu- 
nications should be addressed to Mrs. E. H. CLEVELAND, 
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M. D., Woman’s Hospital, North College Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. 

Prxe: A very successful convention of teachers was 
held at Lackawaxen, during the summer. Addresses 
were delivered by Prof. HoLprooxk, upon the “ Theory of 
Teaching”? aud Rev. R. R. Keiioae, upon “ The Im- 
provement of Schools.” The resolutions adopted were 
plain spoken and tothe point. The inefficiency of the 
schools in many parts of the country is attributed: 1. To 
a lack of interest on the part of the Directors themselves, 
as seen in not visiting the schools, in not furnishing all 
that is needed to their prosperity ; and oftentimes in em- 
ploying incompetent teachers. 2. To a want of interest 
on the part of parents in not visiting the schools, and in 
not giving their children good advice and encouragement. 
8. To a want of attention on the part of teachers to the 
government and discipline of their schools. And 4. To 
the great diversity and want of uniformity in the books 
that are used. 

Embodied in the resolutions we find the following bit 
of good advice to School Directors : 

Resolved, That they [the School Directors] should them- 
selves read, and induce the teachers to read journals and 
books that treat of education and teaching, so that, by 
the wisdom to be derived from others’ experience, and by 
their own good judgment, the hest means may be adopted 
to secure the end sought, the elevation of education among 
us to a high standard, and the promotion of the happi- 
ness, peace and prosperity of the people. 

[We **second that motion.” School Directors should 
to a certain extent at least, be ‘‘ read up” in the literature 
of the profession, familiar with the provisions of our 
school laws, and acquainted with the progress made 
from time to time in our educational affairs. They would 
thus be better qualified for the faithful discharge of the 
important interests with which they have been entrusted 
—the great responsibility which they have voluntarily 
assumed. ] 


ScuvyLKILL: The fourth annual session of the County 
Institute was held in the Lecture Room of the Girl’s 
Grammar School building, Pottsville. The Institute con- 
vened on Wednesday October 24th and continued in session 
four days. Animated discussions were had on the subjects 
of primary teaching, and compulsory attendance of children 
at school. During the day sessions interesting lectures 
were delivered by Prof. Epwarp Brooks, on Arithmetic ; 
Prof. A. N. Ravn, of the Keystone Normal School, on Or- 
thography ; Prof. Manson, of Boston, on Penmanship, and 
Prof. Parker, of Philadelphia, on Grammar. Able lec- 
tures were delivered during the evening on ‘‘ Philology’’ by 
Wa. S. Piumer, D. D., of Pottsville; on ‘‘ The Fine Arts’’ 
by Pref. Brooks, of the Millersville State Normal School, 
and on ‘*True Manhood’ by Rev. Dr. E. V. Gernarr, 
President of Franklin and Marshall College, of Lancaster. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the Institute was 
the spelling of three hundred difficult words from Raub’s 
Normal Speller. Those members mis-spelling the least 
number of words were awarded prizes consisting of the 
Pictorial Quarto and University editions of Webster’s Dic- 
tionaries, Wickersham’s Works on Education and copies of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal for one year. 

The Institute was decided success in enthusiasm, and 
point of numbers as well as in the accomplishment of 
practical results. The work of popular education is pros- 
pering in Schuylkill county. 

The list of the successful competitors for prizes for spell- 
ing was then read as follows : 

Webster's Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary awarded to 
Miss Mary Lloyd, 10 words missed out of 300. The same 
to Miss Louisa Allison, 10 words missed. Quarto Diction- 
ary (Webster’s) to Msss Sarah McCool, 16 words missed. 
Two copies of Wickersham’s Works to Janet Brown, 17 
words missed. Webster’s Quarto Dictionary to Fannie 
Couch, 17 words missed. University Dictionary to Emily 
Allison, 17 words missed. University Dictionary to B. F. 
Cramshaw, 23 words missed. Two copies of Wickersham’s 
Works to F. Berkheiser, 26 words missed. One copy of 
Pennsylvania School Journal to Mary Tobin, 28 words 
missed. The sameto J. J. Weber, 33 words missed. The 
same to Mr. Bradley, Mr. Sherman and Mattie Beaumont, 
each 36 words missed. 

On motion, it was agreed that the Orthography lesson be 
repeated at the next session of the Institute, and that the 
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words be selected from Parker and Watson’s Pronouncing 
Speller. 

We clip the following from the educational column of the 
Miner’s Journal: ‘It isnot our sphere as educational 
editor of this paper, to boast of the achievements of any 
one person—however deservedly he may merit it—who 
labors for the advancement of universal education in our 
county ; but to record the progress as effected by the com- 
bined influences of the County Superintendent, County 
Institute, Teachers’ Association, and educational columns 
of our local papers. The earnest teachers of this county 
—those who make up our institutes and associations, and 
not those who remain at home on such oceasions—are the 
great propelling power in our educational progress. 

“During our Institute we learned of the following ad- 
vancement in the cause, which we feol a pride in recording 
here: A part of West Brunswig township, heretofore 
without the public schools, has adopted the systeni, and is 
about starting schools. Auburn borough has inereased the 
term from five to eight months, and the salary from $40 to 
$45 per month. North Manheim and McKeansburg from 
five to six months, and the salary of the former from $38 
to $42 permonth. Hegins, Lower Mahantongo and Kessler 
each increased the term from four months to five, and the 
salary of the latter was increased from $35 per month to 
$40. We understand the County Superintendent held an 
examination in Barry township, where the entire class 
failed to obtain certificates. The Board immediately in- 
creased the salary five dollars per month, and filled their 
schools with teachers. There may be progress in other 
districts of which we have not heard, but that recorded is 
highly encouraging. Let us keep the good work moving.’’ 


SNYDER: The Freeburg Academy under the principal- 
ship of Prof. Van Dyke, and Rev. Wilson, has reopened. 
Students from a number of the neighboring counties are 
in attendanee. A Normal Class for those who intend to 
teach will be formed and will be instructed by Mr. Wm. 
Moyer, County Superintendent. 

From the annual report of the County Superintendent 
Mr. Moyer, we learn;that six new school houses have 
been erected during the past year,four of which have special 
seats for recitation. In this connection the Superinten- 
dent says ‘*I would again urge upon directors when re- 
modeling or building school houses, the necessity of 
putting in desks to suit pupils of all sizes, so as to have 
their feet when sitting, resting on the floor; seats should 
be arranged for two pupils each, and should not extend 
half way across the room, on which are seated from six to 
ten pupils, thus rendering them inaccessible to the teacher 
and causing much confusion when leaving or returning 
to their seats.”” There is but one school in the county 
well supplied with apparatus; 17 were partially supplied 
during the year; and nearly one-half the schools have 
no apparatus whatever! Too many of the teachers are 
without dictionaries. [Webster’s or Worcester’s Una- 
bridged should be snpplied by the local Boards, from the 
school fund of the respective districts, to every common 
school in the State.—rEp] The average grade of provi- 
sional certificates last year was 214, but we are glad to sce 
the Superintendent announce that the standard has been 
raised and that ‘men of low grade will not hereafter be 
licensed.”? 

We are requested by Mr. Wm. Moyer, County Super- 
intendent, to announce tbat the Teachers’ Institute of 
Snyder county will convene at Middleburg, on Thursday, 
December 27th, and remain in session three days. 


TroGa: The State Normal School at Mansfield closed 
its second year under its present arrangement, some time 
since, sending out fifteen graduates. Six of these belong 
to Bradford County, the most of whom are now engaged 
in teaching at good salaries. 

*¢The demand is for more graduates. Schools are call- 
ing for a higher grade of teachers. The State, in order 
to assist in filling this demand, appropriated at the last 
session of the Legislature, money to be paid to those who 
declare their intention to teach. Each pupil in any State 
Normal School will receive fifty cents per week, or one 
dollar, if disabled in the military or naval service, or if the 
fon or daughter of such as have been disabled in like 
service. This act also gives to those who graduate fifty 
dollars when the course is completed, making in all, 
seventy-one dollars a year to those graduating, or ninety 
dollars to those who are disabled as above mentioned.” 
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For further particulars of this institution address Prof. 
F. A. ALten, Mansfield, Tioga County. 

WASHINGTON: The Madison College building located 
at Uniontown, has been rented by the proper authorities, 
for the purpose of establishing at that place a school for 
the education of the orphan children of deceased soldiers. 
The time fixed for giving possession of the building, was 
the first of October. 

WESTMORELAND: We are indebted to Mr. J. 8. Wat- 
THOUR, County Superintendent, for the following items: 

* Sewickley Academy, near Pleasant Unity, under the 
control of Prof. J. A. Stewart, and 8. 8. Jack, closed its 
summer term, September 24th. Mr. Jack, had charge 
of the Normal training. About forty of our best teachi- 
ers were in attendance during the session. The closing 
exercises of the school were witnessed by many with in- 
terest. 

‘‘Westmoreland county has a surplus of teachers. 
Four hundred and thirty have presented themselves for 
examination. Out of that number only nine were re- 
jected. About forty teachers in the county hold pro- 
fessional certificates, making in all 470 teachers. The 
number required to supply all the schools 295. The 
county is for the most part supplied with good teachers, 
such as will put forth every effort to make the schools 
what they should be. A majority of the teachers are 
males. Directors prefer male teachers and make it a 
point to employ only such when they can be had.”’ 

York: The True Democrat tells severe truth in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: On the first of November the com- 
mon schools of this county re-opened, most of them to 
continue their sessions until the first of March, a period 
of four months. In some districts, however, they will 
only remain open for three months. The longest of these 
is a remarkably short period even to commence properly, 
much less to impress upon the minds of our youth the 
grand purpose of education, In many counties of the 
commonwealth the schools are kept open from cight to 
ten months in the year. Our system has not advanced 
quite that far yet. 

** Indeed, in the way the public schools are now man- 
aged in York County, it is questionable whether much 
good actually results from them. The money expended 
for their support is almost literally thrown away. What 
the scholars learn in the three or four months in the 
winter season, they forget, or at least retain but an im- 
pertect knowledge of, during the eight or nine months of 
vacation. They may thus go on from year to year until 
they attain to manhood or womanhood, and then scarcely 
be able to write their names legibly, or read intelligently 
ten consecutive lines of English. The extent of the 
education of our young men and women in some of the 
rural districts, is a sad commentary upon this fact. 

“Our farmers, particularly, should consider this matter. 
There is nothing in the world more attractive than an 
intelligent farmer. He is in truth, as he has often been 
styled, the lord of creation. In these days of progress 
and improvement, our farmeys should be educated men. 
They should understand not only how to read and write, 
keep books and cast accounts, but they should be familiar 
to some extent with chemistry, mineralogy, meteorology, 
and botany. They should not only know the nature of 
the soil they inhabit but the best and most effective way 
of fertilizing it. They should not only be familiar with 
the rocks and ores which are imbedded in the earth, but 
be able to estimate their value. They should have the 
capacity of calculating from the appearance of the skies 
and the density of the air, the appropriate time to gather 
their harvests into the granary, and they should learn 
and study the nature and growth of every tree and plant 
which grows in their orchards and gardens. The most 
skilful botanist we ever knew was a plain, practical 
country farmer. 

‘«*Now cannot we goto work here inthe county of 
York, and at once improve our common schools. We all 
know that they need it. It may cost a few dollars more 
of money, a little more discipline and hard study, but it is 
an investment which will pay double compound interest 
and yield a return beyond our power of computation.” 

Union: The University at Lewisburg has opened for a 
vigorous winter campaign. Mr Held, having resigned on 
account of ill health, and removed to Scranton, Mr. Alex- 
ander Loos, of New York, takes the department of music ia 
the Seminary. ’ 




























































Educationnl Matters in Other States, 


District oF CotumBiA: The whole number of pupils 
enrolled during the year was 5,883. There are eight 
grammar schools, eight intermediate schools, 28 seconda- 
ries and 28 primaries, aggregate 72 schools under the 
control of 72 teachers. The average daily attendance, 48 
to each school. The course of study for the grammar 
schools includes some branches usually pursued in High 
Schools such as geometry, algebra, astronomy, mental 
philosophy, and ancient geography. A copy of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary has been placed in each Grammar 
School. At alate meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Public Schools, some excitement was created by a para- 
graph which appeared in one of the New York papers 
stating that ““The series of school readers used in the 
public schools of Washington is so far an abolition publi- 
cation that it contains Mr. Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg, 
and that an effort is now making to throw it out and in- 
troduce a reader prepared forthe Southern market, with 
a careful omission of all references to the recent war.”’ 
This allegation was met with an indignant denial on 
behalf of the text-book committee. A communication 
was also received from the Massechussetts Committee on 
Education which recently visited the schools of Washing- 
ton city, Messrs 8. K. Latnrop, Taos. GARNELD, and 
J.D. Purmsrick, in which they congratulate the Board of 
Trustees upon the evidences of taste and enterprise which 
they saw manifested in the erection of school editices in 
the city of Washington. They say “the structure now 
building on Franklin Square promises to be fully equal, 
if not superior to any other school-house in America.” 

Iowa: The Iowa School Journal comments severely upon 
the recent action of the Board of Trustees of the State Uni- 
versity, Who seem to have done what they could towards 
breaking down the Normal Department of that institu- 
tion. A prominent member of the Board gave as one 
reason for his action in the matter that the University 
had been a “‘side show” for the Normal Department long 
enough. Accordingly the Model School has been abol- 
ished and the Normal Department greatly crippled in its 
means of present usefulness. 

Kentucky: We clip the following from the Louisville 
Journal: The second annual session of the Kentucky 
State Teachers’ Association at Shepherdsville, closed on 
the 10th ult. The meetings were largely attended by the 
delegates, representing every section of the State, and by 
the citizens. The most distinguished educators of the 
State, from the public schools, the private schools and the 
colleges, met and entered into the discussions with a dis- 
play of energy that angurs well for the future of the edu- 
cational interests of Kentucky. Among the subjects that 
engaged attention, those which brought out the fullest 
discussion, were ‘The Use of the Bible in the Schools,” 
** Mixed Schools,” ‘ Salaries;’? ** Object Teaching”? and 
**Gymnastics.”? After a very spirited discussion as to the 
proper use of the Bible in schools, it was resolved by an 
almost unanimous yote, **To use the Bible daily in the 
schools of the State as a means of moral culture.”? This 
resolution indicates a determination to accompany the 
usual reading with comments, but these comments shall 
not involve sectarian views. A resolution favoring the 
mingling of the sexes in the primary sehools was adopted. 
Physical training and object teaching were recommended 
and the teachers agreed to introduce them. One of the 
most encouraging signs of the times was the adoption of 
a resolution looking to the establishment of Normal 
Schools in every county in the State. 

MARYLAND: The report of the Board of Visitors to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis states the condition of the 
institution to be highly satisfactory. They are, however, 
unable to subscribe to the opinion that the chief or even 
a considerable part of the work of the Academy is to per- 
fect education in literature or theoretical science. The 
business isto supply the naval service with practical 
seamen—men who can navigate ships and fight their 
guns. Hence the visitors reommend increased attention 
to every branch which bears directly on the duties of 
young officers, and advise the discontinuance and moditi- 
cation of several branches of a less immediately practical 
character. The Board are of the opinion that the pupils 
should understand the construction of steam machinery 
and the methods of using, repairing and preserving it. 
The Naval School at present numbers 450 pupils. 


A deputation of gentlemen from Philadelphia, consisting 
of certain members of its City Councils and officers con- 
nected with the public schools of Philadelphia, paid a recent 
visit to Baltimore. The committee consisted of Epwarp 
Sarpren, Esq., President of the Board of Control, and 
twelve members of the Board and of the City Councils. 

With the view of obtaining the best information in re- 
spect to the latest improvements in the construction of 
buildings for the use of schools, as a guide to the expendi- 
ture of the large appropriation, consisting of $1,000,000 
which the school authorities of Philadelphia have been au- 
thorized to devote to the erection of new school buildings, 
the committee above named have been authorized to visit 
and examine the school buildings of the different cities. 

The superintendent of public schools of Baltimore, Rey. 
J. N. McJittox, and a committee of the commissioners of 
public schools, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Van Bokke- 
len, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of 
Maryland, welcomed them to the city, and placed their 
services at the disposal of their visitors. They suggested 
that while examining the school buildings their visitors 
might as well examine the workings of the school system, 
and visits of a very satisfactory character were made to 
several of the leading schools of the city. 

While at the Eastern Female High School, Mr. SairreNn 
addressed the pupils and the Baltimore school authorities. 
He said that the city of Philadelphia had 80,000 pupils in 
its public schools and 1400 teachers. Baltimore had 20,000 
pupils and a proportionate number of teachers. He had 
been struck with the cheerfulness of manner exhibited by 
the pupils before him, indicating that attendance upon 
school was not a task but a pleasure. In music they were 
far ahead of Philadelphia. He gave a humorous history of 
schools in Philadelphia for the last hundred years, and 
stated, in contrast with their former insignificant character, 
that within the last eighteen months commissioners had 
been sent from nearly every country in Europe to examine 
and report upon the condition of public schools in the chief 
cities of the United States. 

Rev. Mr. Van BoxKeven, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in reply, commended the action of the Phila- 
delphia school authorities. The one million dollars which 
they have in hand, judiciously expended in the erection of 
improved school buildings, will do more than can well be 
imagined to make their schools efficient. He had just re- 
turned from a visit to the Western Shore, where he found 
the people putting their school houses in order. He told 
them everywhere that Maryland had pledged the entire 
property of the State to every child in the State to seeure 
to him a goodeducation. The city of Baltimore sends out 
$100,000 per year tothe distant counties of the State in 
aid of their public schools. 

New York: The annual report of the Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction gives an encouraging account of the in- 
fluence and value of Teachers, Institutes throughout the 
State. The Legislature at its recent session passed two 
important school acts—one providing for the taking of 
sites for school houses on appraisal; the other providing 
for the establishment of four additional Normal Schools, 
of which we have already spoken. Under the auspices of 
the former act ** new school houses are springing up with 
comfortable play grounds, and the taste and liberality of 
the people,as wellas the comfort and welfare of the 
children cannot but be largely augmented.” * 

Onto: Our neighbors of the Buckeye State still talk of 
establishing the County Superintendency, the Normal 
School and the District and County Institute. The good 
people across the border are a little “slow,” but we 
believe they have already declared in favor of the railroad 
track and the telegraph wire. 

West VirGinia: The Teachers’ Encyclopedia.—Teach- 
ers, as a class, cannot provide themselves with encyclope- 
dias, or such other books of reference as would aid them 
in their labors, but in the latest edition of Webster’s mag- 
nificent Quarto Dictionary they have a worthy substitute. 
Whenever I meet teachers in their associations or insti- 
tutes, or in private, I earnestly present to them the great 
advantage they would derive from having this work near 
them. It will tend to make them accurate, while the de- 
finitions and illustrations will suggest many new ideas 
for elaboration among their pupils.— W. R. White, State 
Superintendent of Free Schools for West Virginia. 
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A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By G. P. Quackenbos, A. M., 
author of Primary Arithmetic, &c., English Grammar, 
and other Text-books. 12mo. 324 pages. D. Appleten & 
Co., New York. 1867. 


This constitutes the third book in Appleton’s series of ° 


Arithmetics, by the same author. It is a very full and 
apparently well arranged work. The author does not lay 
down, arbitrarily, the rules according to which the pupil 
is to deal with the various classes of cases presented ; but 
he endeavors to educe the rule from the nature of the case 
and the principle involved therein. This is as instructive 
as it is philosophical. The work, in its subject matter, is 
also very practical ; the questions not being, to any great 
extent, those supposable cases that do not often arise in 
the affairs of life, but such as are of every day use and 
occurrence. In this respect it is especially adapted to the 
wants of the times and to those changes which the past 
five years have effected. The priees given are those of 
the present; the difference between gold and currency is 
recognized ; the rates of duties are those of the existing 
tariff; questions growing out of the National revenue and 
tax are included ;—in a word, the book is very practical 
and calculated to aid the adult in his business as well as 
the pupil in school. 

Written ArituMertic, by Analysis & Synthesis ; design- 
ed for Common Schools, Normal Schools, High Schools, 
Academies, &c. By Edward Brooks, A.M., Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics in Pa. State Normal School of 
2d District, and author of Normal Primary Arithmetic, 
&e. 12mo. 337 pages. Sower, Barnes & Potts, Philadel- 
phia. 

We noticed this sterling work very favorably, when it 
came out in 1863; and now we are rejoiced to state that it 
has met with an encouraging reception, and is going into a 
very large use, to which the valuable improvements of this 
edition will add. In method of Treatment, Arrangement, 
Reasoning, Solution, and Rules,—to each of which the au- 
thor confidently claims attention,—the work is topical, 
clear and satisfactory. Being designed also for the more 
advanced student, it contains chapters on Alligation, Pro- 
gression, Involution and Evolution; also on Annuities and 
Duodecimals, with a full chapter on Mensuration and a very 
valuable one on Arithmetical Analysis. It also comes up 
to the wants of the day by a lucid presentation of the Met- 
ric System of Weights and Measures,—giving Tables, Ex- 
ercises in Mental Notation and Numeration, with cases for 
the reduction of the metric to the common system, and prac- 
tical problems. 


RupIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC ; embracing Mental and Writ- 
ten Exercises, for beginners. Prepared for the Mathe- 
matical course of Joseph Ray, M.D., \ate Prof of Math- 
ematics in Woodward Institution. 12mo. 192 pages. 
Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, Cincinnati; and Clark & May- 
nard, New York. 1866. 


This is a valuable addition to Ray’s well-known Series. 
It is the connecting link between the mental and written 
processes of arithmetic ;—each rule or division having nu- 
merous exercises of both kinds. Its explanations of and 
rules for the written processes are full and satisfactory, its 
arrangement good, and the selection of examples well made 
and very full. Appended to the work are some twenty pages 
on the Metric System of Weights and Measures, which is 
now in exclusive use in France, Spain, Belgium and Portu- 
gal, and has been allowed in Great Britain and recently in 
this country,—Congress having also ordered its introduc- 
tion into the post offices. This portion of the work has 


keen carefully compiled from late French works, with ex- 

planations, tables and examples for solution. 

A Fourth Reaver, of a grade between the Third and 
Fourth Readers of the ‘School and Family Series.” 


By Marcius Willson. 12mo. 312 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. New York. 1866. 


This is an addition to Willson’s well known Series of 
Readers, to take the placeindicated inthe title. We must 
say, and do so with pleasure, after a somewhat careful 
examination, that the book strikes us not only as the 
very best in the series, but as a capital one. There is a 
great variety in the selections; the plan of appending to 
each lesson a list of explanations, with the pronunciation 
of the more difficult words occurring in it, is good; and 
the illustrations are very beautiful. The introductory 
treatise on Elocution is also valuable, in having, what 
several similar attempts have not, the merit of brevity. 
No attempt is made in this book to force the learner of 
reading into permature study of the Natural Sciences,— 
the chief defect, as we have always thought, of several of 
the books by the same author. The only exception here, 
is a serics of lessons at the end, on **Insect changes and 
the moral which they teach.’? Having the fear of Prof. 
Haldeman before our eyes, we shall not venture on any 
decided opinion as to the science of this portion. Still 
it may be added that, if the number of legs, wings, &., 
is right, the illustrative stories and poetical selections in 
this part of the work are very interesting. 

Tor NorMAL Primary SPELLER: Embracing a simple, 
systematic and progressive course of lessons on the 
Spelling and Pronunciation of Common Words: De- 
signed for primary pupils in all classes and grades of 
schools. By Albert N. Raub, A. M., Prof. of English 
Language and Literature, in the Keystone Normal 
School, Pa., and author of Normal Speller. 112 pages, 
12mo. Sower, Barnes & Potts. Philadelphia. 1566. 
This is certainly the most beautiful and probably the 

best Primer we have seen. Of old and not very longago, 

it was the practice to take no pains in the artistic and 
mechanical preparation of the child’s first-book ; and it 
was a great mistake. Beauty is always winning, and its 
influence in favor of learning, at the very portals, especi- 
ally desirable. Henee we like this book for its attractive- 
ness to the eye. Nor willits solid merits fail to appear 
on closer examination. It is progressive. It deals only 
with words in common use. It does not trouble and 
bewilder the little learner with long, arbitrary explanations. 
Still, it imparts the meaning of the words employed by 
their use in the expression of thought, and in such a way 
that the meaning cannot be missed. Thus it teaches to 
spell, to use the words correctly and to think. On the 
whole, we can freely and cordially commend this little 
book to the profession. It is acompanion tothe Normal 

Speller of the same author, which, we are not surprised to 

hear, is very successful. 

Tue Primary Union SPEAKER: Containing original and 
selected pieces, for Declamation and Recitation in Pri- 
mary schools. By John D. Philbrick, Buperintendent of 
Public Schools, Bosten, and authorof Am. Speaker, &c. 
Small 12mo. 160 pages, with illustrations. Taggard & 
Thompson. Boston. 1866. 

Here is another handsome, appropriate and needed little 
book. It is for the beginners in recitation and declama- 
mation, and, which is not usual, its selections and pieces 
are just what they should be for those who are to use 
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it. It has prose and poetry, description and dialogues, 
pieces moral, pathetic, patriotic and humorous; and all 
80 brief as to be within the compass of the powers of the 
little ones. The author is widely known as a successful 
teacher and a practical educator; and he has done a 
good thing in giving this Primary Speaker tothe schools. 
It will aid in banishing that mouthing of big sentiments 
and events by little boys and girls, and that unnatural 
aping of men and women, from the primary schools, 
which are as injurious as they are out of place. 


Latin Lessons: Being an Easy Introduction to the Latin 
Language, on the basis of Bullion’s and Morris’s Latin 
Grammar. By Charles D. Morris, M.A., Principal of 
Mohegan Latin School, &c., and formerly Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 12mo. 248 pages. Sheldon & Co., New 
York. 1867. 


Here is another of the ‘‘ Latin made easy”’ class of works, 
which, if used only by those who, as the preface has it, mere- 
ly ‘‘ wish to acquire the chief facts of the Latin grammar, 
without intendiug to pursue the study in a more minute 
way,’’—may be well enough. In this view of it, we have 
nothing to say, except that it is as good as any other we 
have seen, to gain the required smattering. From almost 
the first page, it has Etymology, Syntax and Prosody, with 
@ spice of the ‘‘ analytic method’ blended together in small 
quantities, and ends off with ‘Reading Lessons’’ and a 
‘*Vocabulary.’’ Itis, therefore, truly multa in parvo. 

But to the book as an Introduction to the regular study 
of the language, ‘‘ for young pupils who might be discour- 
aged with the apparent magnitude of the task required to 
master the contents of a complete Grammar,’’—according to 
the preface—we do most decidedly object ;—by young pu- 
pils here being meant, as we suppose, beginners who are in- 
tended for a full Latin course. We can think of no other 
class of ‘‘ young pupils’ in Latin; and all of these,—having 
to a great extent already and necessarily mastered the difii- 
culties of the grammar of their own language, and therefore 
being accustomed to study and somewhat versed in the 
nature of grammar as related to language,—ought not to 
require either to be thus coaxed into that of the Latin, or 
be cumbered with the labor of an additional book. 

Is there to be no end to this multiplication of books? 
Will the authors of really good text-books never perceive 
the injury they inflict on the schools, as well as themselves, 
by these unnecessary extensions of their series? There 
ought to be a ‘turn out’’ of the school boys against them. 
A Fmst Latin Reaping Book; containing an Epitome 

of Cxsar’s Gallic Wars, and Lhomond’s Lives of dis- 

tinguished Romans. With a short introduction to Ro- 
man antiquities, Notes and a Dictionary. By William 

Smith, LL. D., editor of Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 

man Biography, &c., and Henry Drisler, LL. D., Prof. 

Latin in Columbia College, &e. 12mo. 375 pages. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 1866. 

Here isan admirable school book; just what was 
needed to come in before Sallust and Cesar. It is render- 
ed comprehensible as well as progressive, by full notes, 
a brief account of Roman antiquities and a full Dictionary. 
In these remarks we allude to the portion—and that is 
the greater—given to Viri Rome, or as here called, ‘* De 
Viris illustribus Urbis Rome.’? This, with the prefixed 
treatise by Prof. Pillans (of Edinburg,) “*On the Latin 
authors read and the order of reading them, in the 
earlier stages of classical discipline,” will be found to be 
of the greatest service to the Latin boy and his Latin 
master ; and will form one of the sure steps to sound 
latinity and a more correct appreciation of the literature 
and events of the Romans, than is now prevalent. Of 
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the short synopsis of Cresar’s Gallic wars, with which the 

book opens, we confess we cannot perceive the utility, 

If read, it will strip the main work of alleharm of novelty 

when reached in due course, without presenting any 

strong inducement in the way of greater facility, than in 
the Viri Rome ; while the latter has the great advantage 

‘of each short life being complete in itself and of thus 

stimulating as well as gratifying curiosity. However, 

this is a small objection. The abbreviation of Cesar may 
be skipped and the student at once introduced to the 

Viri illustres. 

Payson, Dunton & Scripner’s NATIONAL SysTEM or 
PENMANSHIP. In twelve numbers. Revised and im- 
proved. Crosby & Ainsworth, 117 Washington Street, 
Boston, and Sower, Barnes & Potts, 37 North 3rd St., 
Philadelphia. A.S. Manson, No. 37 North 38rd Street, 
Philadelphia, general agent for Pennsylvania. 

We have examined these copy-books, numbered from 
1 to 12 and each containing 24 pages for writing, and the 
system of Penmanship according to which they are to be 
used, with considerable care ; and we find in both several 
points in which they are very superior :—In the first place, 
any teacher, if possessed of ordinary intelligence and a 
determination to succeed, can teach successfully aceord- 
ing to this system, if due attention be paid to the princi- 
ciples and rules of the accompanying instructions. In 
other words, this system can be taught and good writers 
made by it, without the agency of a special writing- 
master. In the next place, the forms of the letters are 
simple and beautiful, expressing to the eye all that is 
needed, and yet allowing scope to the taste of each writer 
in their execution, so long as he retains the essential 
script forms. In the last place, the paper is admirable,— 
so firm, so smooth, and so invitingly spaced out and 
ruled, as almost to tempt one to become a learner. In 
nothing have the pupils of the present day been more 
benefitted than in the preparation for them of good copy- 
books; and amongst the very best may safely be classed 
those of Payson, Dunton & Scribner. The same pub- 
lishers have also prepared a neat 12mo. volume of 152 pp. 
constituting a complete manual of instructions in their 
system, with plates, diagrams, &c. On the whole, these 
books, always supérior and now very much improved, are 
worthy of the attention of all Directors and Teachers. 
OUTLINES OF A System oF Onsect TEACHING, prepared 

for teachers and Parents. By Wm. H. Hailman, A. M., 

Principal of Eng. and Gram. Ac., Louisville, Ky. With 

an Introduction by J. N. M’Elligott, LL. D. 12mo. 

161 pages. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. New 

York. 1866. 

This is a very singular book. As the learned writer of 
the introduction seems to admit, the application of the 
term * Object Teaching”? is not very suitable, but has 
been admitted for want of a more appropriate one. It is 
rather a treatise or manual of oral instruction with the 
aid of objects so far as the subject matter of each lesson 
admits of their use. It is also an attempt to extend the 
peculiar system of the author to all subjects of study 
whether tangible to the senses or abstract. That this 
is so, the reader will comprehend, when informed that 
eight of the sixteen chapters of the book are devoted to 
the teaching of grammar by the object method; and that 
—not to grammar in its rudiments, as in the primary oral 
grammars some years ago so common, but to grammar 
throughout ; as will appear from the syllabus of chapter 
X, which treats of “ Comparison—Special Form of Ex- 
pression—Comparison of Adjectives—Passive Voice— 
Tense—Relative Pronouns — Interrogative Pronouns.” 
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Two of the chapters following are on Geometry and three 
on Natural History. 

The inquiring teacher will do well to read the work. 
He will find in it many sound and not a few new views. 
Its perusal will at least help to restrain him from that 
extremism in Object-teaching, to which there seems now 
to be a tendency, and yet give him some views of its rela- 
tion to development which cannot but be useful. 
Drawina FRoM Opsects: A manual for the Teachers and 

pupils of the Common Schools. By Prof. John Goodi- 

son, Instructor in Drawing and Geography in the Michi- 


gan State Normal School. Octavo 54 pages. Ivison, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New York. 1866. 


This is a perfect gem of a book, either for the school or 
private student. One principle, enunciated in the Preface 
and proved by the most cursory examination of the work, 
—viz: that copying cannot teach Drawing,—is worth ten 
times the value of the book to him who realizes the truth 
and thenceforth acts uponit. The author not only shows 
this to be the truth, however, and establishes drawing from 
the objects themselves to be the true starting point—begin- 
ing of course with those of the most simple class,—but ap- 
plies the mathematical laws of Perspective and Proportion 
so clearly, progressively and satisfactorily, that any one 
following his teachings, will soon wonder that he ever con- 
tented himself with copying the second-hand pictures and 
probably the blunders of others. With the author he feels, 
that, ‘‘as well attempt to teach Arithmetic by the tran- 
scription of problems already solved’’ as drawing by copy- 
ing, and without comprehending a single law of perspective, 
proportion, position, or distance. 

With this little work there is intended to be used a 
“Chart of Exercises’ in the various lines, angles and other 
fixed forms. This has not been sent; but the two, we 
think, would form the best manual and aid in acquiring 
the true elements of this beautiful and useful art, of which 
we have any knowledge. 

CuRISTAIN Etuics, on THE Sciencr or Duty. By Jos. 
Alden, D. D., LL.D. Late President of Jefferson Col- 
lege, author Elements of ‘Intellectual Philosophy,’’ 
&c. 12mo. 170 pages. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman 
& Co. New York. 1566. 

The author “designed to write a Text-book, not a 
Commentary,” as he tells us in the preface ; and though 
the work is not as full as it might be, yet so far as we 
have had time to examine, it is sound, methodical and 
well expressed. One thing especially, we do like in it :— 
Unlike most books on Moral Philosophy, the author 
falls back throughout, on the Divine Law and will for his 
authority, and does not, as too many attempt, seek to educe 
from their own ideas of human right and wrong, certain 
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so called settled and eternal principles of ethics, by which 
the divine law is to be tested. The work is marked by an 
out-spoken, bold Christianity and an avoidence of palter- 
ing with the science of Ethics irrespective of Revelation. 
Another good feature is the commonness of the language 
employed. It eschews the modern terms of transcendental, 
metaphysical, material philosophy; and though it often 
necessarily expresses the same views as that system, yet 
it puts them in ordinary phrase. Thus not only is the 
literary foppery of telling old truths in inflated scientific 
terms avoided, but the comfort and edification of the 
reader promoted by saving him the trouble of hunting out, 
perhaps a very old acquaintance, in the new dress which 
puzzled him for a while. 

OnE HunpDrED GoLtp Dotiars. By Mrs. J. BE. MeCon- 
aughy. 18mo. 255 pages. J. C. Garrigues & Co- 
Philadelphia. 1566. 

AGNES WILBUR: Or a Daughter’s Influence. By Cathe- 
rine M. Trowbridge. 18mo. 261 pages. Same Pub- 
lishers. 1866. 

These are very beautiful books; on good paper, with 
good type, handsomely illustrated and tastefully bound. 
What is better,—they are remarkably well written and by 
persons who understand youth and how to apply Christian 
truths in the right spirit to youthful wants. We like 
the last named best. It is more practical and practicable 
than the other ;—being adapted to the wants and feclings 
and capabilities of the later period of youth. The other 
is, according to our judgment, a little in advance of the 
period of life to which its lessons of Christian graces are 
addressed ; exacting, perhaps, too much from childhood, 
and calculated, if attempted to be followed by children in 
their own conduct, to demand a degree of Christian per- 
fection that possibly may lead either to failure or undue 
assumption. However, as there is nothing better calcu- 
lated to promote success than the erection for one’s self 
of a high standard, we are disposed to defer a great deal 
on this point, to the evidently enlarged knowledge and 
experience of the author. At any rate, it can safely be 
said that both are among the very best religious stories 
we have seen and should find a place in all libraries for 
the young. 

Tue NATION: We call attention to the advertisement 
of this leading newspaper found on the last page of the 
Journal. The liberal offer of $1000 as premium to the 
party forwarding the largest number of subscribers by 
June 30th, 1867, will greatly igcrease its subscription list 
and extend its sphere of usefulness. The deservedly high 
reputation of this newspaper in the pastis a sufliciers 
guarantee of its future excellence. 
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Department of Common Srhools, 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
OFFICIAL. ] Harnrisbura, Dec. 1866, 


County Institutes. 


Dauphin County, Harrisburg, December 19, 1866. 
York, 66 York, 66 25, § 
Northampton “ Bethlehem, be 26, «§ 
Fayette, 66 New Salem, 66 27, « 
Juniata, 66 Perryville, January 1, 1867. 


School Warrants Issued in Oct., 1866. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers, Amounts. 
Allegheny, Collins, P. H. Laufman, $ 231 24 
66 Sewickley, David Nevin, 65 60 
66 Wilkins, James Kelly, 259 12 
Beaver, Hopewell, Robert Temple, Jr., 88 15 
Berks, Centre, John H. Kline, 137 35 
66 Schultzville, John H. Funcke, 13 53 
Butler, Harmony, Peter Otto, 45 10 
sé Summit, John Osterling, 95 12 
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Counties. 
Cambria, 


Amounts 
96 35 
41 82 
15 17 
133 66 
101 68 
111 11 
22 14 
41 00 
104 55 
74 62 
53 71 
34 85 
119 31 
107 O1 
101 27 
97 
49 
S4 
15 


Treasurers. 


John Knable, 
Centre, Marion, J. W. McDowell, 
Chester, Ind. No.2, J. Hibbard Bartram, 

‘e New Garden, John Thomas, 

“ Oxford Up. Hugh Ross, 
Delaware, Concord, John H. Newlin, 
Clinton, Grugan, E. H. Ritchey, 

- Leidys John Moore, 

Mill Creek, E. Camphausen, 
Brush Creek, Mason Lodge, 

Tod, John Fore, 
Jefferson Bor. E. H. Denny, 
Brush Valley, 8. D. Wolf, 
Neshannock, Frederick Reinholt, 
Lycoming, Muncy Twp. Joseph M. Niece, 
Luzerne, Lackawana, John Stewart, 253 

¥ Providence T.John McKeever, 159 
McKean, Corydon, E. 8. Sunderlin, 
Northampton,L. Nazareth, George W. Mixsell, 
Potter, Jackson, William Smith, 

es Sweden, Johnson Chase, 
Susquehanna, Friendsville, John Carroll, 

“ Silver Lake, Cain Mahony, 

. Springville, Miles Prichard, 

Tioga, Fall Brook B. Thomas Morgan, i 

ee Jackson, William Miller, 56 21 
Buckingham, Samuel Preston, 96 76 
Prompton, William Jenkins, 20 
Warren, Glade, C. L. Hessel, 2 98 
Washington, Union Ind. Martin Kammerer, s+ 


Payments in November, 1866. 


Districts. 
Taylor, 


Frie, 
Fulton, 
oe 


Greene, 
Indiana, 
Lawrence, 


Wayne, 


Amounts. 
55 76 
107 83 
85 56 
70 93 
134 48 
129 56 
16 40 
23 56 
14 76 
107 $3 
67 65 
29 11 
26 65 


Treasurers. 
Samuel F. Neely, 
Colerain, Alex. C. James; 
Beccaria, Samuel Root, 
Fulton, bicConnellsb’g, Lamuel Paightal, 
Greene, Franklin, Jacob Shriver, Jr., 

“ Monongahela, Dr. G. F. Burch. 
Indiana, Jacksonville, John Story, 

S Mechanicsburg, Nicholas Peddicord, 

+ Taylorsville, Jacob L. Lydick, 

” Young, t. T. Hart, 
Lawrence, Perry, Robert Young, 
Lycoming, Brady, John Sechler, 

a Cummings, James M. Wolf, 


Districts. 
Franklin, 


Counties. 
Allegheny, 
Bedford, 
Clearfield, 
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Amounts, 
158 26 

31 16 
188 19 

’ 150 88 
173 84 


Treasurers 


Andrew Junod, 
Michael Curts, 
L. D. Taylor, 
Silas Steeples, 
William Gates, 


Districts. 
Jersey Shore, 
Nippenose, 
Bloss, 

‘ Middleburg, 
Rockland, 


Counties. 
Lycoming, 
oe 


Tioga, 
‘ 


Venango, 


Questions and Answers. 

6. Question: Is there any way to oblige Directors to 
publish the account of the receipts and expenditures of 
their respective districts as required by the Act of April 
11, 1862, section 18, as found on the 89th page of the 
School Laws and Decisions ? 


ANSWER: It appears by the frequency of the receipt of 
letters containing questions similar to the above, that this 
duty is very generally neglected by the Directors. 

This section of the law is as obligatory upon the Board 
of Directors as is the section requiring them to keep open 
schools, and a neglect to perform this duty according to 
the law will subject Directors to removal by the Courts, 
the same as the neglect of any other duty required by law. 

It is the right of the tax payers of the district, to know 
how much money has been received by the treasurer for 
carrying on the schools for the year, and how the money 
has been expended by the board. 

The books of the Treasurer and Secretary are to be open 
for the inspection of the citizens of the district at all times. 
And in order that all may know the condition of the 
finances of the district, the law wisely requires the annual 
statement of the receipts and expenditures to be made by 
the directors, and put up in written or printed hand bills 
in not less than ten of the most publie places in the dis- 
trict. If Directors will not publish this statement, the 
Courts will remove them upon complaint in writing of 
six taxable citizens of the district. See School Law and 
Decisions, page 26, section XXX. 

[Note: This decision is re-printed from the November 
number with an addition which was then accidently omit- 
ted.— Ep. ] 


Soltievs’ Orphan Srhools. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 

OFFICIAL. ] LANCASTER, Sept., 1866. 
Number or Onpuans ordered to be admitted to the dif- 

ferent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 

in attendance, to Sep. 1st, 1866. 

Orp. ATT. 
44 75 
135 
132 
170 


Dayton, Armstrong County, 
North Sewickley School, Beaver i 
Philliz sburd, - — ss 
Quekeriown, “ Bucks ” 
Orangevill os Columbia 
White Hell Cumberland " 
Uniontown Fayette $6 
Cassville Huntingdon ‘ 
Me Allisterville Juniata " 
Paradis Lancaster sg 
Mount J 2] ae sé 
Harford Susquehanna ‘ 


oo 
130 
148 
207 157 

66 155 

43 62 
156 178 
2558 162 
167 155 
125 


147 


Total of the more advanced pupils, 1529 
Pittsburg & Allegheny O.A., Allegheny 58 
Pittsburg & All. Children’s Home, se 15 
Allegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, ae 3 37 

ns Episcopal Church Ilome, <i 26 
Passavants Orphan Home, Beaver ‘ 5 
Zelicnople Farm School, Butler ‘ 3 
Jacksonville ” Centre 
Emans Orphan Home, 


78 
Dauphin ‘ 31 


Lancaster Childrens’ IIome, Lancaster ‘* 
<9 St. James Orphan Asylum ig 
Wilkesbarre Orphan Home, Luzerne ‘*‘ 
Loysville School, Perry ” 
Andersonburg " = 
Northern Home, Philadel’a ‘* 
Bridesburg Orphan School, a 
Germantown 5 re 
St. Vineent’s O. Asylum, 
St. Vincent's Home, ” 
St. John’s Orphan Asylum, " 
Catholic Ilome jor Girls, - 
Episcopal Church Home, ” 
Lincoln Institution, - 
Flome for Dest. Colored Children, * 
York Orphan Home, York Co., 


Total of the more juvenile pupils, 1543 


Total of all ages, 3210 


LANCASTER, Pa., Vor. 19th, 1866. 
Hion. Tuo. H. Burrowes, Supt. Sold. Orphans. 
Sir: I have the honor to report; that in accordance with 
your instructions and with the assistance of Col. Bear, the 
following transfers were made, as soon as the return of the 
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pupils to the schools after the summer vacation, would 
admit : 





Sept. Boys. GiR.s. 
12 From Germantown to Quakertown 5 and 2 
13 “ a ‘Paradise 5 “« 1 
12 * Bridesburg ** Quakertown 8 * 

13 “ 6 * -aradise 3 
12 “© Northern Home “ Quakertown 1 * 1 
13 < “ é ‘© Mount Joy 22 * 12 
13 $s +“ “6 « -aradise 4 66 
15 ‘¢ Lin¢oln Inst. ss Paradise 7 «6 
14 «Paradise ec White Hall 3 “ 4 
14 ‘© Lancaster Home ‘‘ Mount Joy 5 “ 2 
14 “ “ 66 «© =White Hall 2 « 1 
14 ** Mount Joy ss White Hall 20 « 22 
15 * York Home «© 6 White Hall 2 *“ $ 
18 ‘© Loysville “White Hall 8 * 5 
18 we: - ‘“*  MedAllister’e 6 “ 5 
18 “ “ ‘© Cassville 46 % 
18 xi ws © Orangeville 2 
18 “ “ ‘© Paradise 4 2 
18 ‘© McAllisterville, ‘“ WhiteHall 7 * 9 
19 ‘¢ Wilkesbarre « ~— Orangeville 1 * 2 
19 S = ‘* Harford 10 « 5 
Oct. 
2 ‘All. & Pitts, Asy. “* Phillipsb’g 15 “ 9 
3 «6 a 46 << > Unitown, 7. * 1 
3 ‘© North Sewickly ‘ Uniontown 12 “ 3 
3 we Nia = ‘¢ Phillipsburg 2 * 10 
3 ‘© Phillipsburg ** Uniontown 6 “* 3 
SUMMARY. 166 «1138 
From Paradise 7 Pupils, To Paradise 26 Pupils. 
* Quakertown 0 - * Quakertown 17 ws 


* Mount Joy 42 se 
** White Hall 0 es 
“ McAllister’e 16 “6 


” 


‘Mount Joy 41 “ 
* White Hall 86 y 
* McAllister’e 11 “se 


nan « 


* Cassville 0 ss « Cassville 11 es 
“© Orangeville 0 S *€ Orangeville 5 bag 
‘© Harford 0 “6 ** Harford 15 66 


“ Phillipsburg 9 s ‘© Phillipsburg 36 “ 
“© ON. Sewickly 26 26 *“ N. Sewickly 0 <3 





*“ Uniontown 0 66 ** Uniontown 31 66 
“© Germant’n 13 “6 
“© Bridesburg 11 as 279 


“ N.Home 40 ‘6 
** Lincoln Inst. 7 66 
* Lan. Home 10 66 
“© York Home 5 66 
‘“ Loysville 43 és 
‘© Wilkesbarre 18 66 
“ All. &Pits.A 32 sé 
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Nearly all the pupils of the more juvenile schools were 
previously examined and found to have made considerablet 
progress. Those deserving special notice in this respec 
were the pupils of the Northern Home, Germantown, Lan_ 
caster Home, York Home, and Loysville. The children 
of Loysville and York Home had a good supply of cloth- 
ing and attracted attention on account of their deport- 
ment. Among those of'the larger institutions whose 
conduct was specially meritorious, the Phillipsburg pupils 
deserve to be mentioned. It is also proper to add, that 
nearly all of the children appeared to be in a healthy con- 
dition. Respectfully submitted, 

Amos Row, 
Ex. Sold. Orp. Schools. 
Christmas Vacation. 

There is to be a vacation from school-room duties during 
the whole of Christmas week and till the morning after 
New Years day. That is, the schools shall close, this year, 
at the end of the exercises on the afternoon of Friday, De- 
cember 21, and shall not be resumed till the morning of 
Wednesday, January 2. During this period all the em- 
ployments of the pupils shall also cease, except such as 
are necessary to the household arrangements of the 
school, the feeding of stock, &c. 
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No pupils shall be permitted to visit their relations dur- 
ing this vacation, except such as shall have earned the 
privilege by their good conduct, and whose relatives live 
within a reasonable distance. The privilege to go home 
at Christmas is at the discretion of the Principal, and is 
only to be granted to such, as in his opinion, have merit- 
ed it and will return promptly and in good order as to 
clothing, &c., at the end of the vacation. 


Transfers. 

Mr. Row’s report of the Transfers from the lower to the 
higher schools is now given. It shows, that on due exami- 
nation, a considerable number were found qualified for 
promotion to the more advanced schools, and are now 
pursuing the higher studies of those institutions. Next 
year it is believed that a much larger number will be 
found qualified for promotion, owing to the improved in- 
struction now imparted in the junior schools. But it is 
to be distinctly understood, that no transfers can hereafter 
be made, except on merit; and that, as a general rule, 
promotion will take place only at the re-opening of the 
schools, in September, after the summer vacation. 

The New Rules. 

The new rules for the regulation of the schools of the 
more advanced grade, as announced in the November 
number, are now going into operation as rapidly as prac- 
ticable. Messrs. Row and Bear are visiting the schools in 
succession for that purpose, remaining not less than a 
week at each, and taking charge of the schools, in their 
respective departments, while there, so as to show prac- 
tically as well as by precept, the operation of the regula- 
tions in all their details. By this mode it is hoped, that 
uniformity will not only speedily prevail, but that those 
short-comings which were no doubt inseparable from all 
new undertakings will disappear. 


North Sewickly School. 

Owing to disappointment in obtaining a school of the 
same grade in Crawford county, to which it was intended 
to transfer all the pupils now at North Sewickly, the 
latter institution will be continued, for the present, as a 
school for the more advanced. Its present pupils will 
therefore remain and others be added to it, in December, 
so as to raise the number to about 80. The Rev’d James 
H. Mann took charge of it as Principal on the Ist of De- 
cember, and will probably continue it, on its present foot- 
ing, till next summer. 


Colored Orphans. 

The establishment of a school for the Orphans of our 
colored soldiers, on the same footing as the others, is in 
good hands; and jt is expected that such an Institution 
will soon be in operation. In the mean time, the few 
children of this class whose applications were on file 
have been assigned to ** The Home for Destitute Colored 
Children” at Maylandville on the Darby railroad, 26th 
Ward, Philadelphia. They will be kept there and others 
also sent, till a more appropriate place can be provided 
for them. 


Clothing Mending. 

The recent yisitations and examinations in reference to 
supplying the pupils in the more adyaneed schools with 
clothes for the winter, disclose the fact that sufficient care 
has not, in all cases. been taken of the garments issued 
last fall and winter. In several of the institutions the 
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clothing were carefully mended and made to last as long 
as could be expected, and many of the garments are there- 
fore again fit for service ; whilst in others there has been 
more or less of remissness. This cannot be permitted. 
The public property must be the subject of as much care 
and economy, as if the clothes were supplied by the Prin- 
cipal, or as parents would exercise in their own families. 
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In all cases patches have been sent with the new gar 
ments, and hereafter it is expected that they shall be 
used, both to the comfort of the pupils and the avoidance 
of unnecessary expense. To correct this irregularity it 
will become necessary to require the production of all old 
garments to the inspecting officer and a regular condem- 
nation by him, before any new ones can be issued. 


Weights and Mensures, 


The Metric System. 

The French metrical system is based upon a 
fundamental unit, or measure of lenyth, called by 
the well chosen name metre. This standard meas- 
ure was sought in the sublimest of all sciences, 
astronomy. It is the forty-millionth part of the 


circumference of the earth, or, in other words, of 


a “great circle’? or meridian. Its length was 


originally determined by actual measurement of 


a considerable are of a meridian ; from the meas- 
ured length of this are was obtained by multipli- 
cation the length of the whole meridian, and the 
metre was defined and constructed the forty-mill- 
ionth part of this meridian. It was a worthy 
thought thus to base the familiar standard of 
length for common human uses upon the grand 
and unchanging bulk of our planet, but we do 
not thus arrive at a standard which can know no 
change, and which could be exactly replaced if 
all the actual metres in the world should be sim- 
ultaneously destroyed. 
astronomy and the circuit of the earth know no 
variableness, man’s knowledge of those laws and 
his skill in measuring that circuit do constantly 
ehange. ence, we find that the various measure- 
ments heretofore made of the length of the earth’s 
meridian difler slightly from each other, and it is 
to be expected, and indeed hoped, that the steady 
improvement of methods and instruments will 
make each successive determination of the length 
of the meridian better than the preceding, 
through all time. Whether, therefore, we use 
the yard or the metre, whether we theoretically 
base our standard upon the earth’s circumference 
or the second-pendulum, we are practically obliged 
to define our standard of length, by legislation, to 
be a certain rod of metal, deposited in a certain 
room under specified guaranties and guardian- 
ship. The uniformity and permanence of the 
standard are to be secured by the multiplication 
of exact copies in safe places of deposit. 

From this single quantity, the metre, all other 
measures are decimally derived. Multiplied or 
divided by 10, by 100, by 1,000, and so forth, the 
metre supplies all needed linear measures, from 
the finest which the microscope requires to the 
vastest which the telescope demands. As the 
linear metre, decimally multiplied and divided, 
furnishes the universal linear scale, so the square 
metre and the cubic metre, with their decimal 
multiplies, supply all needed measures of area or 
surface, on the one hand, and of solidity or capa- 
city, on the other. It is the universality and 
comprehensiveness of this system and its decimal 
character which establish 1ts claim to general ac- 
ceptance. The insect’s wing, a nation’s territory, 
a grain of sand, a continent’s bulk, are all meas- 
ured by reference to the same unit, and the num- 
bers which express their dimensions conform at 


Though the laws of 


once, without reduction or alteration, to our deci- 
mal arithmetical notation. The American people 
need no elaborate demonstration of the conven- 
ience of a decimal system ; a decimal currency, by 
them first established, has convinced them on 
this point. 

From the unit of measure to the unit of weight, 
the transition is admirably simple and convenient. 
The cube of the 1-100 of the linear metre is, of 
course, the millionth of the cubic metre. Its bulk 
is comparable to that of a large die of the com- 
mon backgammon board. This little cube, the 
millionth of the cubie metre of pure water, is the 
universal unit of weight, a gramme, which, deci- 
mally multiplied and divided, is made to express 
all weights, from that of the dust upon the bal- 
ance to that of mountains and suns. The chemist 
uses the gramme itself as his unit, and his delicate 
balances readily weigh the ten-thousanth of a 
gramme ; the thousand-gramme weight is the 
unit of the grocer, and his coarser scales hardly 
turn with the gramme itself, while for heavy mer- 
chandise, like coal or hay, the million-gramme 
weight (the English ton) is the suitable unit. The 
numbers expressing all weights, from the least to 
the greatest, find direct expression in the decimal 
notation ; the weights used in different trades 
only differ from each other in being different deci- 
mal multiples of the same fundamental unit ; and 
in comparing together weights and volumes, none 
but easy decimal computations are ever necessary. 

From this general sketch of the metrical system 
we pass to its details and its nomenclature, which 
may be best studied under the three heads of 
linear, surface, and cubic measure. One general 
principle of nomenclature applies to each of the 
following tables. The Greek prefixes for 10, 100, 
and 1,000, viz : deca, hecto, and kilo, are used to 
signify multiplication, while the Latin prefix for 
10, 100, and 1,000, viz: deci, centi, and milli, are 
employed to express subdivisions. Of the names 
thus systematically derived from that of the unit 
in each table many are not often used ; the names 
in common use are those printed in small capitals. 
Thus, in the table for linear measure, only the 
metre, kilometre, centimetre, and millimetre are 
in common use—the first for such purposes as the 
English yard subserves, the second instead of the 
English mile, the third and fourth in lieu of the 
fractions of the English foot and inch. 


LINEAR MEASURE. 


Metre. 
0.001 or 1-1000 of a metre. 


? MILLIMETRE 
0.01 or 1-100 6¢ 


Divisions. ‘ CENTIMETRE 


Decimetre = 0.1 or 1-10 - 
Unit..... . METRE =- 1. 
Decametre = 10. 
= 100. 


Multiples {ectomtr 
KILOMETRE = 1,000. 
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SURFACE MEASURE. 
Millimetre square = 0.000,001 of a metre square. 


Div. >Centimetre square = 0.000,1 ““ “ 
Decimetre square = 0.01 “6 “ 
Unit METRE squaRE = 1. “< “ 


This table for surface measure applies to the 
measurement of cloth, lumber, and the like, and 
to the measurement of land where it is very val- 
uable, as in cities; but for measuring land upon 
a large scale the metre square is too small a unit 
to start from, so that a square of ten metres on 
the side, equal to one hundred-square metres, has 
been selected as the sur‘ace unit for measuring 
land, and the Greek and Latin prefixes are applied 
to the name of this unit square, which is called 
an area, or are. Of the seven names thus formed 
mly two are much used, viz: the are and the 
hectare. 

SURFACE (LAND) MEASURE. 


Are. Square Metres. 
Milliare = 0.001 = 0.1 
Divisions {Centar = 0.01 — 1. 
Deciare = 0.1 = 10, 
Unit..... ARE = A; = 100. 
Decare = 10. = 1,000. 
Multiples {crane == 100. = 10,000. 
Kilare = 1.000. = 100,000. 


CuBIC MEASURE. 
Cubic Metres. 


Cubic Millimetre = 0.000,000,001 
Divisions Fun Centimetre = 0.000,001 

Cubie Decimetre = 0.001 
Unit..... Cunpic Merre =m 1. 


Cubic Decametre = 1,000. 
Multiples cunt Hectometre= 1,000,000. 
Cubic Kilometre = 1,000,000,000. 

The cubic metre is in common use as a measure 
for stone, sand, and gravel, wood for fuel, and 
like materials which are sold by measure. When 
applied to the measurement of wood for fuel the 
cubie metre is sometimes called a stere, and to 
this name the Greek and Latin prefixes may be, 
but seldom are, applied. 

For the measurement of wine, beer, oil, grain, 
and similar wet and dry substances, a smaller 
unit than the cubic metre is desirable. As a 
special unit was made from the square of the 
decametre for land measurement, so the eubic 
decimetre is selected as a special standard of 
capacity for the measurement of those substan- 
ces which are bought and sold by the English 
wet and dry measures. The cubic 5 Bape thus 
used is called a litre. 


CAPACITY MEASURE. 


Litres. Cubie Metres. 
Millimetre= 0.001 = 0.000,001 = eubic 
Div. Centilitre = 0.01 =0.000,01 centimetre. 
Decilitre = 0.1 = 0.000,1 
Unit.. Litre = i, = 0.001 = cubic 
Decalitre = 10. = 0.01 decimetre. 
Mul’s HECTOLITRE 100. == 0.1 
Kilolitre =1,000. =1. =cubic metre. 


Of the measures contained in this table only 
two, the litre and the hectolitre, are in very com- 
mon use, though they are all more or less em- 
ployed. 

The table of weights bears an intimate relation 
to this table of capacity. As already mentioned, 
the weight of that die-sized cube, a cubic centi- 
meter or millilitre of distilled water (taken at 4° 
C., its point of greatest density) constitutes the 
metrical unit of weight. This weight is called 
agramme. From the very definition of the gramme 
and from the table of capacity measure it is clear 
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that a litre of distilled water at 4° C. will weigh 
1,000 grammes. 


WEIGHTs. 
Grammes. 

MILLIGRAMME = 0.001 
Divisions {crxrionans os 0.01 

DECIGRAMME = 0.1 
Unit .... GRAMME = 1. = cubic centimetre 

Decagramme = 10. of water at 4° 
Multiples { ectoxtanme = 100. 

KILOGRAMME ~1,000. = 1cubic decimetre 


of water at 40 


The beautifubl simplicity and directness of the 
relations between weights and volumes in the 
metrical system can now be more fully explained. 
The chemist or apothecary, for example, uses the 
gramme as his unit weight, and for his unit of 
volume, or measure, a cubic centimetre, which is 
the bulk of a gramme of water. The grocer, for 
his coarser work, uses the kilogramme as his unit 
of weight, and for unit of measure, the bulk of a 
kilogramme of water, the litre. A boat displaces 
a certain number of cubic metres of fresh water ; 
it weighs then the same number of 1,000 kilogram- 
mes, since a litre of water weighs a kilogramme, 
and a thosand litres make a cubic metre. In all 
commercial dealings, in all manufacturing pro- 
cesses and scientific investigations, these simple 
relations between weights and measures are an 
unspeakable advantage. 

The number and length of the names included 
in the above tables may perhaps deter some minds 
from the really easy task of mastering this simple 
ahd consistent system. One obvious suggestion 
will, however, remove this seeming difficulty. 
Since the numerical expressions for metrical 
weights and measures are invariably decimal, 
they may always be read as decimals. Thus, 5.126 
metres will be read, five metres and one hundred 
and twenty-six thousands, and not, live metres, 
one decimetre, two centimetres, and six millime- 
tres. So, 5.26 hectares may be read, five hectares 
and twenty-six hundredths, or five hundred and 
twenty-six ares, but not, five hectares, two dec- 
ares, and six ares. Or again, the expression 10.5 
grammes is read, ten and five-tenths grammes ; 
16.56 kilogrammes, sixteen and fifty-six hun- 
dredths kilogrammes. This point will be readily 
comprehended by comparison with our manner of 
reading figures in our decimal currency. We read 
$105.00 one hundred ayd five dollars, not ten 
eagles and five dollars; we say sixty-five cents, 
not six dimes and five cents. It should be remem- 
bered, in this connection, that the metrical sys- 
tem of weights, measures, and coinage does away 
with the so-called compound addition, subtrae- 
tion, multiplication, division, and reduction, and 
with all fractions not decimal. All computations, 
under this system, are made with decimals alone. 

The following abbreviations are very commonly 
and advantageously used in writing and printing: 
2 —3 
m.m. for millimetre ; m. m. for square m. m. ; m. m. for 


cubic m. m. 
c. m. forcentimetre; ¢e.m. forsquare ¢c.m. ; ¢c. m. for cubie 





2 
eae — 


c. m. 
k. m. for kilometre. , 
m. for metre; m. for square m.; m. for cubic m. 
L. for litre; Hecto. for hectolitre. 
Grm. for gramme; Kilo. or K. for kilogramme. 

It remains to bring the weights and measures 
of this philosophical system into comparison with 
those of the irrational and complicated English 
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scheme, which we have so unfortunately in- 

herited : 

1 metre=1.0936 yards=3.2509 feet=39.5708 inches. 

1 are=3.9574 perches=119.6033 square yds.=0.0247 acres. 

1 hectare—395.7388 perches=2.471 acres. 

1 cubic metre=35.3166 cubic feet=1.3080 cubic yard. 

1 litre=1.7608 imp. pint=0.2201 imp. gallon=61.0271 
cubic inches. 

1 gramme=15.4840 grains Avoirdupois=15.4424 grains 
Troy. 

1 kilogteame=8. 904 pounds Avoirdupois=2.6795 pounds 
Troy. 

1000. kites =2204. pounds Avoirdupois. 

In making these comparisons it must be borne 
in mind that we now have two different weights 
called a pound, two different tons, and two differ- 
ent measures called a gallon. The two pounds 
are to each other nearly in the ratio of 35 to 29, 
and the two gallons are related to each other as 
277.274 to 231. 

When we extend our view beyond the territory 
of any single nation, and take into consideration 
international exchanges and the statistics of dif- 
ferent countries, the obstacles to commerce and 
to the diffusion of knowledge which are due tg the 
want 
weights and measures throughout the civilized 
world become more and more apparent. If only 
the great nations had diflerent standards, the evil 
would be serious, but less intolerable than it actu- 
ally is, for it often happens that the different 
provinces of a single nation, and not seldom its 
petty cities and towns, employ special weights 
and measures whose acceptance is very narrowly 
local. It would be hard to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties thus thrown in the way of staticians, and 
of all other students who desire to compare the 
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of one universally accepted system of 
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experience of different nations, or the scientific 
researches of philosophers writing in different 
languages. In the sciences of chemistry and 
physics this evil became so intolerable, that the 
metrical system has already come into general use 
among all the scientific communities of Europe 
and America. 

The recent action of Congress is good as far as 
it goes; but the National Government has it in 
its power, as never before, to bring about this 
purely beneficent revolution with promptness and 
thoroughness. If the Metrical System were at once 
exclusively employed in all the dealings of the Gov- 
ernment, in all the business of the customs, the in- 
ternal revenue, the post office, the patent office, the 
army and nary bureaus, and the administration of 
the public lands and public improvements, the peo- 
ple of the United States, (than whom none are more 
prompt to seize a new thing, so it be good,) will be 
in full possession of this inestimable improvement 
within five years ! 

In the mean time it is to be hoped, that the 
commission, which the President is authorized to 
appoint for negotiating with foreign Governments 
may be so constituted as to represent effectively 
the best statesmanship, business capacity, and 
science of the country, that they may carry 
weight in the council of nations. The commis- 
sion is charged with the subject of coinage as well 
as that of weights and measures, and upon that 
subject American experience is of special value. 
Our borrowed system of weights and measures 
would doubtless give place to the Metrical Sys- 
tem ; but for a standard of value there is no unit 
so deserving of general adoption, or so likely to 
be adopted, as the Spanish, Mexican, and Ameri- 
can dollar.—The Nation. 


Selections from Exchanges. 


Object Teaching. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
, 


It is but a stone’s throw from the High Court 
of Chancery to the London Mechanics’ Institute 
in Southampton Buildings. Afteraramble among 
lawyers in their wigs and gowns, and a good 
choke in the thick atmosphere of chancery itself, 
we stepped in at once, one day not long ago, 
among a multitude of children in pinafores and 
jackets. There they were, one or two hundred 
strong, taking their time froma teacher, clapping 
their hands, and singing ‘‘ Winter is coming,”’ 
and a great many other songs. 

They suggested much better ideas of harmony 
than the argument of our learned brother, whom 
we had left speaking on the question, whether 
money bequeathed to be distributed in equal 
shares to John and Mary Wilson and James 
Brown—John and Mary being man and wife— 
was to be divided into two parts or into three. 

The children, when we went among them, were 
just passing from one class into another, and met 
in the great lecture-room to sing together while 


in 
they were about it. Some filed in, and some filed 


out ; some were on the floor, some in the gallery ; 
all seemed to be happy enough, except one urchin 
at the extreme corner of a gallery. He displayed 
an open copy-book before him to the public gaze, 
by way of penance for transgressions in the writ- 
ing lesson, but he looked by no means hopelessly 
dejected. 

There are three hundred and fifty children in 
attendance on this school, which is conducted by 
five teachers. The children here, we were inform- 
ed, are classed in the first instance according to 
their ages, in three divisions, the first taking in 
those under eight years old ; the second, those 
between eight and eleven; the third, children 
older than eleven. 

In each of these three divisions, the children 
are subdivided for the purpose of instruction into 
two classes,—the quick and the slow,—which re- 
ceive lessons suited to their respective capacities. 
It is obvious that, without punishment, five teach- 
ers could not preserve discipline among three 
hundred and fifty boys ; and therefore, though it 
is but seldom used, a cane is kept in the estab- 
lishment. 

The children having clapped hands and sung 
together, sang their way out of the great room, 
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in file, while others began streaming in. We 
were invited to an Object Lesson, and marched 
off (not venturing to sing our way into a class 
room,) where we took our seat among the pupils, 
whose age varied between eight years and eleven. 
The teacher was before us. We were all atten- 
tion. ‘‘ Handsdown.” We did it. ** Hands on 
knees.”? Beautifully simultaneous. Very good. 
The lesson began. 

‘‘T have something in my pocket,” said our 
teacher, ‘‘ which I am always glad to have there.” 
We were old enough and worldly enough to know 
what he meant ; but boys aspire to fill their pock- 
ets with so many things that according to their 
minds, the something in teacher’s pocket might 
be string, apple, knife, brass button, top, hard- 
bake, wood for boat, crumbs, squirt, gunpowder, 
marbles, slate pencil, pea-shooter, brad-awl, or 
perhaps small cannon. 

They attempted no rash guess, therefore, at 
that stage of the problem. ‘ Boys also,’ our 
teacher continued, ‘‘ like to have it, though when 
it gets into a boy’s pocket, I believe that it is 
often said to burn a hole there.’? Instantly 
twenty outstretched hands indicated an idea de- 
manding utterance in twenty heads. ‘“‘If you 
please, sir, I know what it is.”°—‘* What is it ?”’ 
** A piece of coal.’’ 

You draw your reasoning, my boy, froma part 
only of the information given to you, founding 
your view of things on the last words that sound- 
ed in your ears. We laughed at you, cheerfully ; 
but when we see the same thing done in the 
world daily by your elders, we do mot always 
find it a laughing matter. 

‘This little thing in my pocket,’ the teacher 
continued, ‘‘ has not much power by itself, but 
when many of the same kind come together, they 
can do great deeds. A number of them have 
assembled lately to build handsome monuments 
to a great man, whose name you all ought to 
know, for he made the penny loaf bigger than it 
used to be;—do you know what great man that 
was ?”? 

Hands were out, answers were ready, but they 
ran pretty exclusively in favor of Prince Albert 
and the Duke of Wellington. ‘I am sure,” 
says the teacher, ‘‘ you must have heard who 
made all the loaves larger without altering the 
price ; think again,—who was it ?”? A confidant 
voice hazarded the suggestion that it was ‘‘ Guy 
Fawkes,’ and a half dozen voices cried ‘* Guy 
Fawkes.’’ There are always some to follow the 
absurdest lead, if it be taken confidently, in the 
great as in the little world. 

‘*Guy Fawkes! nonsense! Is he to be carried 
about in your heads all through November and 
December ??? More inquiry at length elicited, 
after a little uncertain hovering about Louis Na- 
poleon, the decisive opinion that the man who 
made bread cheaper was Sir Robert Peel. ‘If 

you please, sir,’’ said an argumentative little fel- 
ow, ‘‘ he did not make the penny loaf bigger.” 

** Why not ??°—** He did not make the loaf; he 
made the baker make it.’”? The difficulty thus 
started having been properly gone into, and 
further statement of the riddle having been given, 
it was at length fairly guessed that the teacher’s 
object, upon which he meant to talk with us that 
day. was a Penny. 

Ve ascertained that it was round, that it was 
hard, that it was brown, that it was heavy,—by 
which we meant, as some of us explained, that it 
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was heavier than the same quantity of water,— 
that it was stamped on both sides and so forth; 
also that it was made of copper. Pence being 
next regarded purely in the light of coppers, the 
name of the metal, ‘‘Copper,’? was written at the 
top of a blackboard, and a line was drawn, along 
which we were to place a regiment of qualities. 

We began easily by asserting copper to be hard ; 
and showed our penetration by discovering that, 
since a penny would not do for framing as a spy- 
glass, it must be opaque. Can you spell opaque ? 
O dear, yes! Twenty hands were out ; but we 
were not all so wise as weimagined. No matter ; 
there are folks of bigger size elsewhere who under- 
take what they are not able to do. O-p-a-k-e 
ought to be right ; but, like not a few things of 
which we could argue that they must be right, it 
happened to be wrong; so what was the use of 
talking ? 

We heard a littly boy in the corner whispering 
the truth, afraid as yet to utter it too boldly. It 
was not the only truth that has appeared first in 
a whisper. Yet as truth is great and shall 
prevail, it was but fit that we all finally deter- 
mined upon o-p-a-q-u-e ; and so we did; and we 
all uttered those letters from all corners of the 
room with the more perfect confidence as they 
grew, by each repetition, more familiar to our 
minds. 

A young student in a pinafore, eight years old 
and short for his age, square and solid, who had 
been sitting on the front row, nearly opposite the 
teacher, was upon his legs. He had advanced 
one or two steps on the floor holding out his 
hand ; he had thought of another quality, and 
waited to catch Mr. Speaker’s eye. But our eyes 
wandered among the outstretched hands, and 
other lips cried, ‘‘It is malleable” ; so malleable 
was written on the board. 

It was not the word that still lurked in the 
mind of Master Square, who in a solid mood kept 
his position in advance, ready to put forth his 
suggestion at the earliest opportunity. What 
malleable meant, was the question over which we 
were now called upon to hammer, but we soon 
beat the answer out among ourselves ; and then 
we spelled the word, and malleability* into the 
bargain. 

Master Square uplifted his hand the moment 
we had finished; but there rose other hands 
again, and the young philosopher, biding his time 
in sturdy silence, listentd through the discussion 
raised as to whether or not copper might be 
called odorous. This debate over, Square was 
again ready ; but an eager little fellow cried that 
copper is tenacious, upon which there was a new 
quality submitted to our notice, which we must 
discuss, explain, and of which the name had to 
be spelled. 

But Master Square’s idea had not yet been 
forestalled, and he, like copper, ranked tenacity 
among his qualities. At length he caught Mr. 
Chairman’s eye, and said with a small voice, 
‘* Please, sir, 1 know a quality.’°—‘‘ And what is 
that ?’? the teacher asked. Little Sqare replied, 
as he resumed his seat, *‘ It’s INORGANIC.”’ 





*The Latin word for hammer is malleus, and from this 
our English words mall, malleable, malleability are derived ; 
hence the significance of the author’s use of the word 
hammer. The study of etymology, or the derivation of 
words, eannot be too strongly urged on those who would 
use language with strict accuracy. 
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Here was a bombshell of a word thrown among 
us by this little fellow, but we did not flinch. In- 
erganic of course meant “ got no organs,’’ and 
we all knew what an organ was, and what were 
the grand marks of distinction between living and 
dead matter, and between animal and vegetable 
life. So we went on, with a little information 
about mining, and display of copper ore ; a talk 
about pyrites, and such matters. 

Three quarters of an hour had slipped away. 





Character. 

Character is the main thing, and to be the best 
man is better than to have the name of it. There 
are many manufactured reputations. We cannot 
doubt that, when we examine the list of famous 
men. We wonder what has made them famous, 
when we reflect how weak and poor their man- 
hood is. How many we find who seem to be con- 
stantly itching for notoriety, who seem to think 
that the world will forget them, unless they make 
themselves prominent upon every opportunity, 
and are constantly on the alert to find a place in 
which they can introduce their flux of words that 
attention may be drawn to them. It is not well 
for any young man to look out upon life as only 
the stage on which he is to play his part, and 
catch the applause of his fellows. It is his duty 
to be true and manly wherever he may be, let 
applause come or not, as it will. The world is 
not so near-sighted or forgetful as it seems. 

It has a keen eye and a tenacious memory for 
every thing that is spoken, and it will never let 
die what is worthy to live. It may do unjustly 
at first, but it does not neglect to have justice 
done at the last. Let no one think that his life 
is unappreciated, or complain that he is neglected. 
No man will ever be neglected who gives his fel- 
low-men anything worth taking care of, and the 
very humblest virtue will be preserved as a bless- 
ing. It is well sometimes, that the world may seem 
to forget, and it may be that a man is now and then 
so just and true, as to be above the world’s com- 
mendation. When Cato the censor, lived, many 
ignoble men had statues erected to their memory. 

o those who expressed their wonder to the vir- 
tuous old Roman that he had none, he said, ‘* He 
would much rather that it should be asked why 
he had not a statue than why he had one.”” Yet 
it must be remembered that a man must be a 
Cato to say that with becoming truthfulness ! 


Ought Corporal Punishment to be In- 
icted for Imperfect Recitations ? 


The writer of the following pages proposes to 
discuss the question from a primary school teach- 
er’s point of view, and in the negative, on the 
ground that such punishment is, as a practice, 
injudicious. 

Though there are various causes of imperfect 
recitations, it is probable that idleness is the chief, 
but idleness itself has a cause, either mental or 
physical ; and though there can be no perfect re- 
citation without industry, it does not follow that 
the most persistent industry will always secure a 
perfect recitation. Sometimes there is an inher- 
ent mee | ; the lesson which is of a reasonable 
length for the average of the class, is too long for 
the few whose intellects move more slowly ; or, if 
judiciously assigned as to length, the subject may 

uninteresting, or the text unintelligible to a 
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child, on account of being expressed in unfamiliar 
terms. And even when a lesson has been thor- 
oughly committed to memory, there may be a 
failure in recitation, arising from distracted at- 
tention or some other disturbing cause, 

We think, however, that if the true cause of a 
large proportion of the failures in recitation which 
a thoroughly ‘live’? and interesting teacher en- 
counters, could be ascertained, it would be found 
to lie, not in the mental disinclination of the 
pupil for study, but in disability produced by 
physical causes, such as insufficient sleep, over- 
excited nerves, or indigestion. It would be hardly 
reasonable to expect thorough attention and in- 
terested study the morning after the Fourth of 
July, yet there is scarcely a day when some of our 
pupils have not been having a Fourth of July or 
its equivalent in unseasonable hours, improper 
food, and exciting amusements. 

The teacher is unaware of the cause why 
Master John does not study, indeed Master John 
does not know himself,—he only knows he “ can- 
not get his lesson,’ and the rattan or the ruler 
come down unsparingly on the young offender for 
not executing what was really as hopeless a task, 
for the time being, as the labors of Sisyphus. 
Whereas *‘ the old folks at home” are the parties 
who really deserve the castigation. 

We do not say there are no cases in which cor- 
poral punishment should be administered for the 
idleness which causes imperfect recitations, but 
that we think the practice injudicious, not only 
because there may have been temporary inability 
to acquire the lesson, but because violence does 
not promote mental growth. 

The true object of all study is to lead the 
learner to think tor himself, to expand his mind, 
and this cannot be done through fear. Fear may 
possibly make one child study more or commit 
more words to memory, but nine out of ten would 
feel its disturbing influence too much to be able 
to fix the attention enough to assimilate ideas. 

It has been said, that there is no royal road to 
learning, and we are certainly not of those who 
believe that every step can be made smooth and 
every dark spot luminous ; but we do believe that 
no pains should be spared to invest every employ- 
ment of the school room with interest, and every 
possible light be brought to bear upon the little 
learner’s pathway to make it attractive. 

But every teacher knows that while a new 
reading iesson, a fresh page of spelling to write 
down, a new map to study, or a new article in de- 
scriptive geography may be made to glow with in- 
terest, and every eye will beam brightly, and every 
mind be on the alert to listen to her remarks or sug- 
gestions, or answer her questions, such a lesson 
once gone over is not fixed in the memory of any 
but the brightest and most retentive,—the major- 
ity goaway as would the same number of adults 
from a good lecture or sermon, knowing they 
have been interested, but unable to give even the 
heads. Afterwards must come the drudgery ; 
the old reading lesson must be read again and 
again till all the interest is out of it, the drilling 
upon the spelling lesson must continue till every 
word is perfectly learned, the soiled and familiar 
maps pored over till every name is stamped upon 
the memory. Then the child flags in interest, 
does not want to study, thinks he knows it be- 
cause he has been over it before, and fails to-day 
on the lesson he recited perfectly a month ago ; 
and just at this point comes in the teacher's temp- 
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tation to resort to the cheap stimulus of the rod. 
We said ‘‘ cheap,’’—no, it is always dear, for no 
teacher can afford to incur the ill will which such 
a — excites, and it rarely is a benefit to the 
upil. 

, he evil incidental to such a practice is aggra, 
vated by threatening. A young teacher had 
given out the same lesson on two suecessive days 
to her little class in spelling. It was neither too 
long nor too difficult, but they failed through idle- 
ness, for it was a review, and they were “ sure 
they knew it.’? Not knowing what to do, she 
said, ‘‘ Children, you may take this lesson agrin 
to-morrow, and I shall punish any one who misses 
two words.’’ In the class was a conscientious, 
delicate, thoughtful little boy, who had not missed 
on either of the two days. He carried home his 
book and studied that afternoon and evening, and 
was up early the next morning at his lesson. He 
loved his teacher dearly, and had never been 
willing to be absent a day, but as school time 
drew near, he grew anxious and nervous, and at 
last burst into tears, and begged to stay at home 
from school. His mother pressed him for a rea- 
son, and he finally told her that his teacher had 
said she should punish all who missed two words, 
and ‘‘ I know,” said he, ‘‘that I shall miss two, 
I can’t help it.” His dread was so great that his 
mother allowed him to stay at home, and when 
she saw the teacher she told her the reason. The 
teacher, however, was in no danger of rashly 
threatening again, for the promise had no sooner 
passed her lips than she regretted it, feeling that 
she might be obliged, in order to keep her word, 
to punish some of her most faithful and conscien- 
tious pupils. 

We do not think, either, that it often happens 
that a child who is disinclined to study is brought 
to a studious mood through fear. In the writer’s 
own childhood, she attended a private school, 
under a genial and judicious teacher, till in her 
ninth year, when she entered a public school. It 
was one of the old regime where fear and harsh- 
ness reigned. 

One Saturday forenoon, a task was set for the 
first class, of six verses of Scripture to commit to 
memory, the pupils selecting their own lessons. 
Ours was the first six verses of the second chapter 
of the Gospel of John. It was short enough and 
easy enough, if we could have studied, but we 
could not fix our attention, though we knew that 
a failure would bring certain punishment. Per- 
haps it was our breakfast that was in fault ; how- 
ever that may be, when the class was called out, 
we had learned but three verses perfectly. The 
class was large, and extended round three sides 
of the room, and our place was near the middle 
of the class. It was weary waiting with aching 
limbs, while each pupil recited six verses, or was 
called out for punishment, and our heart quailed, 
for we had never been struck a blow in the school 
room. At last, our turn came, and with faltering 
and hesitation, we got as far as the “six water 
pots of stone,’? and there we broke down. A 
stentorian voice bade us ‘‘ Come out in the floor,” 
bnt, terror-stricken, we stood still till a strong 
hand swung us to the place of execution, and 
there, with ‘hand strained high above our head, 
blow after blow came down upon the quivering 
palfa ; and sundry shakes and cuffs added be- 
Wilderment to our already confused brain. So, 
to our dying day, the beautiful story of the 
Marriage in Cana of Galilee will be associated 
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with the painful memory of our only whipping 
at school. Perhaps the friends who are waiting 
to argue the affirmative side of the question wi 
discover herein our reason for taking the nega- 
tive. We leave it to themif itis not a striking 
reason. 

But, be this as it may, we think punishment for 
failure should only be administered after persis- 
tent idleness, and then the pupil should under- 
stand that it was for idleness. 

It will be asked, perhaps, by young teachers, 
‘What shall we do, then, in case of imperfect 
recitations ?’? Experiencing in our own case the 
difficulties of those who have a given amount of 
work to do in a given time, we can only reply by 
recommending to others, and practising our- 
selves, the old rule deemed so very applicable 
to children, “‘ Try, try again,’ with positive pa- 
tience to-day, comparative patience to-morrow, 
and superlative patience next day ; remembering 
our own childhood, with its vexations and tasks, 
and the unreasonableness of our elders ; and see 
to it that we lay up in no youthful heart a store 
of bitter memories. But rather let us enable 
each to carry from our school-rooms grateful 
recollections, of all healing and genial influences, 
to gladden future hours, when life shall lay on 
them its heavy discipline. H. T. W. 

Massaschussetts Teacher. 


A Word from Vermont. 

We have recently been interested in a report of 
the Vermont Board of Education, from which we 
make the following extracts : 

‘¢ A vicious and defective education in children 
is the main cause of all vice and immorality. 
Said Horace Mann, ‘If we permit the vulture’s 
eggs to be incubated and hatched, it will then be 
too late to take care of the lambs.’ Could the re- 
sult of a defective education, or of no education 
at all, be seen in children as quickly as the sound 
of a blow can be heard after the stroke, what 
care and diligence would be exercised in their 
training ; and yet the evil effects of such an edu- 
cation are just as sure to follow as the different 
seasons are to follow each other in turn. When 
the child’s eyes first open to the light of wisdom ; 
when his first actions are to strike the key-note 
of his future history ; whtn his unfledged mind is 
nestled and brooded, waiting till its pinions shall 
be plumed and nerved, then give to him that 
culture of intellect, that light and knowledge, 
and that omnipotence of virtue which it is the 
province of education to diffuse. 

‘* There is no other means by which knowledge 
can be so widely diffused or made so generally 
advantageous, as through the agency of the pub- 
lic school. When we determine, then, as we 
must, that the education of our youth is the duty 
of the public, and that the common school is the 
only practical means by which that duty can be 
performed, what labor is too arduous, or what 
amount of money too lavish to promote its inter- 
ests ? The great benefits of this system of public 
instruction are not fully appreciated by one man 
ina thousand. If they were thus appreciated by 
all, our zealin support of the public school would 
be equalled only by the love we bear our children.”” 

These reasonable inferences are from another 
part of the Report : 

‘¢ Few persons will question the correctness of 
the position, that the training of the first years 
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of childhood commonly shapes the character for 
life. It is equally apparent, that the majority of 
the community receive their mental character 
chiefly in the commonschool. If, then, our schools 
are to furnish the education which most persons 
acquire, we cannot over-estimate their import- 
ance. They should have all the perfection and 
all the efficiency we are capable of imparting to 
them, and I trust the assertion will not be con- 
sidered extravagant, that, as an educational in- 
stitution, the common schools may be, and ought 
to be, so perfect, as to render academies and other 
select schools unnecessary for the ordinary pur- 
oses of instruction. The truth of these remarks 
ing admitted, then it is indisputable, 

‘** Ist. That whatever the cost of procuring the 
best teachers, no others should be employed. 

‘2nd. Money paid for the support of good 
teachers is wisely expended, while money paid to 
poor teachers is foolishly invested. 

*¢ 3rd. Our school houses should be made as at- 
tractive as possible, both as to their form and 
finish, and as to the neatness and convenience of 
their grounds. They should also have all the 
furniture needful for illustration. 

“4th. Patriotism, equally with parental affec- 
tion, urges to liberality and effort in improving 
our schools. - 

“Sth. Every owner of real estate 1s a richer 
man if he has occasion to pay a generous tax for 
the support of good schools where that estate is 
situated. The value of your farm is greatly en- 
hanced by a good school permanently sustained 
in your district. I will not dwell on this thought, 
but I will say, that every desirable citizen who 
contemplates purchasing a farm, will, among the 
first questions, ask, ‘ Have you good schools ?? 
The man who is indifferent in this matter, we 
ought to wish may find a settlement elsewhere 
than in our community. Would you be willing 
to have any man buy a farm adjoining yours, and 
move in as your next neighbor, who should him- 
self be destitute of education, and indifferent, 
as to whether you had a good or worthless school, 
orany at all ? Would not your inference unayoid- 
ably be, that you could not expect that man to 
be a desirable neighbor ? Would you not rather 
expect narrowness of dealing, rudeness of man- 
ners, and a disregard of the common civilities and 
decencies of life ?”” 





The Objects of the Recitation. 

What are the principal objects of a recitation? Why 
should it thoroughly test the pupil’s study? What is the 
difference between teaching and talking? What,in your 
opinion, are the more common faults of teachers in con- 
ducting recitations ?— Questions on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching. 


The first step in answering these questions is 
to determine what is the true end or aim of educa- 
tion. A mistake here will mislead the teacher 
throughout, whether his inquiries relate to means 
or methods, to aims or results. If, for example, 
he holds that knowledge is the great end of educa- 
tion, his entire school room will point in this 
direction ; if, on the contrary, he believes mental 
discipline to be the chief end of his labors, all his 
methods will conform to this test or guiding 
doctrine. 

Without attempting here to fortify our position 
with arguments, we state that, in our opinion, 
the value of every school study or tuitional 
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method is to be measured by the application of 
the following tests in the order of their statement: 
1. What is its worth as a means of mental devel- 
opment ? 2. What is the practical value of its 
facts for the purposes of guidance ? 

It is to be observed that the question involved 
is simply the proper subordination of these tests ; 
not whether cither is of worth, but which is of 
most worth. 

With this guiding principle in view, we turn to 
the inquiry, ‘* What are the principal objects of 
a recitation ?’? The answer plainly is: 1. To 
develop the mental powers of the pupil—to train 
him to think. 2. To fix in his memory a knowl- 
edge of the facts and principles contained in the 
lesson. These are the two great results which 
every recitation should secure. 

But how must the recitation be conducted in 
order to secure these results? What powers or 
faculties are to be developed in a given recita- 
tion? What immediate aims must guide the 
teacher ? These are the questions which confront 
the inexperienced teacher, and which he must 
answer. 

Nor is it enough that he has a general idea of 
what he is to accomplish. He must come before 
his class to secure particular results, by particu- 
lar methods. Still a clear and definite conception 
of the distinctive characteristics of the recitation 
in general, will aid in determing the ends and 
means of each special recitation, and the inquiry 
is, therefore, pertinent. What are the aims or 
objects of a good recitation ? 

In conducting the recitations of classes ad- 
vanced beyond what is denominated primary 
work, the teacher should aim— 

1. To test thoroughly the pupil’s study. 

2. To make clearer and more permanent his 
knowledge. 

3. To impart instruction: (a) indirectly, by 
leading the pupil to discover truth; (4) directly, 
by communicating information beyond his reach. 

4. To train him to tell what he knows: (a) in 
good language ; (>) with distinct enunciation. 
~ It is believed that. this classification of the im- 
mediate ends of the recitation will, upon exami- 
nation, be found nearly exhaustive, and that the 
specifications are made in the order of their rela- 
tive importance. Let us consider each briefly : 

1. The essential condition of mental develop- 
ment, the first great end of school training, is 
brain-work. The teacher may guide and stimu- 
late, but the wrestling with the difficulties of each 
lesson must be the pupil’s. Tothisend every re- 
quisition of the recitation must necessitate criti- 
cal, earnest, vigorous study on the part of the 
pupil. It is this search after truth, this struggle 
of the mind to discover and grasp it, that imparts 
strength and vigor to the mental powers. In the 
teacher’s direction of the recitation, there should, 
of course, be exposition and instruction, but these 
should be given with a view to guide and increase 
the efforts of the pupil, rather than to convert 
him into a passive recipient or store-room. The 
class-work of the teacher should reveal clearly 
the results of the pupil’s thinking.: should dis- 
close every failure—should, in a word, thoroughly 
test his preparation. This is the first object 0 
the recitation. . 

2. The recitation must not only test the pupil’s 
knowledge, but it must make the knowledge 
clearer and more permanant. This the teacher 
may accomplish by so ordering his questions or 
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tests that the pupil may be led to see the facts 
and principles learned in their mutual relation 
and dependence, and thus be able to reduce his 
knowledge to a more complete system, We place 
this result as the second object of the recitation. 

3. The recitation should make actual additions 
to the pupil’s knowledge, either by aiding him in 
the discovery of truth, or by directly imparting 
to him information otherwise beyond his reach We 
call special attention to the italicized words. 
Whether mental training or the retention of 
knowledge is the end sought, the pupil should 
never be directly told what he can be led to find 
out for himself. The teacher should persistet tly 
hold to this cardinal principle. We can only add 
that it is a serious and pernicious error to make 
the communication of knowledge the first and 
great end of school training. Talking is not 
teaching. 

4, The ability to express one’s thoughts clearly 
and in good language, is the prime grace of 
scholarship, and, as a consequence, the impart- 
ing of this ability should hold a prominent place 
in school instruction. Every recitation should, 
indeed, be made a practical drill in the use of 
language. The ideas the pupil wishes to convey, 
should be expressed fully and clearly, and they 
should be spoken with a natural and distinct ut- 
terance.—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 





Public Schools of Dayton, Ohio. 

[A correspondent of the Lancaster (Pa.) Ex- 
press, a resident of Dayton, Ohio, furnishes some 
account of the schools of that city, which we take 
pleasure in transfering to the columns of the 
Journal, The + ype of grading teachers as to 
the salaries paid, may be suggestive to some of 
our readers.—ED. | 

“ Editors Express : Having noticed several arti- 
cles in your late issues on Public Schools, Salaries 
of Teachers, &c., I thought, perhaps, a few facts 
in relation to the statistics and management of 
the public schools of Dayton, would be interest- 
ing to some of your numerous readers. I am 
pleased to find an awakening throughout the 
country on the subject of teachers’ salaries. So 
long as Boards of Education refuse to pay a higher 
salary to teachers than is cotmmamded by a third- 
rate clerk, so long will they have to employ in- 
competent persons as instructors. 

The City of Dayton has one High, five District, 
and one Colored School, employing altogether 
fifty-five teachers of all grades. 

Principal of High School, salary, $1,600 

Two Male Assistants, each, 1,248 

Two Female ne 7 

Five Principals, District Schools, each, 1,248 

Five Female Assistants, each, 560 

‘* There are also five grades of female teachers, 
with salaries ranging from $300, the lowest or 
fifth grade, to $448, the highest or first grade. 

‘‘A teacher in the Primary Department may 
attain to the highest grade—it depends altogether 
on her success in teaching. Examinations are 
held annually, and those teachers who attain a 
high on cent. for their classes in all their studies, 
are advanced one grade. For example: A teacher 
of the third grade presents her class for examina- 
tion—eighty-five per cent. is held as the standard 
—if the class exceed ninety ver cent. correct 
answers in all their examinations, (the questions 
being all selected by the Committee from any por- 


tion of the lessons over which the class have 
gone, ) the teacher will be advanced to the second 
grade, which increases her salary $20. If, how- 
ever, the class fall below seventy-five per cent., 
the teacher loses a grade, and a consequent loss of 
$20 salary for the ensuing year. 

‘‘This system of grading teachers has been 
found to operate to the great benefit of the schools. 
At the last examination, two-thirds of the teach- 
ers were advanced in grade, whilst on/y two teach- 
ers were deyraded. There are now but three 
teachers of the fifty-five ranking in the fifth or 
lowest grade. 

‘*The Board of Education employ a teacher of 
music, whose duty it is to visit all the schools, 
and give them instruction in vocal music. Also 
a professor of penmanship, to give instruction, 
at regular intervals, in the several rooms where 
writing is taught. 

‘* Teachers’ salaries are paid quarterly; ten 
weeks constitute a quarter, there being twelve 
weeks vacation during the year. 

‘*The average number of children in atten- 
dance upon our public schools, is twenty-two hun- 
dred. There is connected with the schools a 
public library and reading room, which is acces- 
sible to all citizens, and any citizen is permitted 
to take books from the library regularly, under 
the prescribed rules. 

** The annual expenditures of the public schools 
of Dayton, is sixty thousand to sixty-eight thou- 
sand dollars. Our school houses are all model 
buildings in their way, being of modern style ; are 
well ventilated, and all supplied with the best 
warm air furnaces, by which the several rooms 
are kept at an even temperature during the 
winter. There are pleasant play grounds around 
the buildings, giving the children ample room for 
healthful exercise. G. 8. B.”? 





A Model School Edifice. 

The cause of education appears to have received 
a new impulse, and strong efforts are being made 
to bring the school department of this city up to 
the highest point of efficiency. On the vacant lot, 
ninety-nine feet long by one hundred and seventy 
deep, adjoining the Academy of Music, on the 
south side of Locust street, above Broad, is about 
to be erected a large public school building, on 
improved piinciples, actording to the plans of 
Mr. J. C. Sidney, architect, which have been 
likewise adopted by the Controllers of two other 
sections, and will probably establish the model 
for the other school structures to be built through- 
out the city. 

Instead of a single building, heretofore gen- 
erally adopted, the plans contemplate several, yet 
forming a connected whole, whilst each room has 
windows on every side, to afford ample light and 
ventilation. 

There will be twenty-two divisions or class- 
rooms, nine in the first story, nine in the second, 
and four in the third. The class-rooms are sep- 
arated by glass partitions, so arranged, that if 
necessary, the rooms on each floor can be thrown 
into one. Each class-room has a separate en- 
trance and stairway, so that all chance of crowd- 
ing or danger in case of alarm or accident will be 
avoided. 

The mode of ventilation is also a novel feature. 
The floors of each story will have a hollow space 
beneath their whole surface, connecting with a 
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flue four feet in diameter, in the centre of which 
a cast-iron smoke-pipe will be inserted. The air 
in this flue being warmed by the radiation from 
this pipe, a constant draught will be created. By 
means of registers in the floors and ceilings, the 
air in the rooms will communicate with this 
heated chamber, and it is calculated, that the 
atmosphere will be changed entirely throughout 
the building, every twenty minutes.—Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph. 





Dr. Henry Ware as a Teacher. 

Dr. Ware, had a large family of his own, and, 
during a large part of his life, he used to have 
boys in his house to educate. He was considered 
very wise and successful in the management of 
them. He used tosay that he had no system 
about it, and never could arrive at any. Once, 
when asked by a parent to draw up some set of 
rules for the government of children, he replied 
by an anecdote : “ Dr. Hitchcock,” he said ‘* was 
settled in Sandwich; and when he made his first 
exchange with the Plymouth minister, he must 
needs pass through the Plymouth woods,—a nine 
miles’ wilderness, where travellers almost always 
got lost, and frequently came out at the point 
they started from. Dr. H., on entering this much 
dreaded labyrinth, met an old woman, and asked 
her to give him some directions for getting 
through the woods so as to fetch up at Plymouth 
rather than Sandwich. ‘ Certainly,’ she said, ‘I 
will tell you all about it with the greatest pleas- 
ure. You will just keep right on till you get 
some way into the woods, and you will come to a 
place where several roads branch off. Then you 
must stop and consider, and take the one that 
seems to you most likely to bring you out right.’ 
He did so,and came out right. I have always 
followed the worthy and sensible old lady’s ad- 
vice in bringing up my children. I do not think 
anybody can do better,—at any rate I cannot.” 
And yet he had some rules, practically, whether 
he knew it or not. One was, never to reprove a 
child at the moment, or in presence of other 
people, but to call him into the study afterwards 
for a solitary talk. No child, I suppose, ever 
left his "fudy, on such an occasion, without in- 
creased love and reverence for him; but it was 
a formidable affair, though he used not many 
words, and was always mild in his manner. ‘TI 
do wish,”’ 
them, ‘* I do wish father would flog us, and done 
with it,—but this talk, there is no standing that ; 
it knocks a fellow up so entirely, and makes one 
feel so.” 

It was a principle with him to make but few 
points with a child, and avoid collision of wills, 
if practicable, but when he did take a stand, to 
abide by it, and prevail. But he was once known 
to surrender this principle, and acknowledge him- 
self beaten. The boy got into a fit of passionate 
disobedience, and the Doctor, after a long con- 
test, gave in. An elder member of the family 
wondered that he should yield. He said that 
some torrents were so violent that they had 
better be left to themselves than resisted ; and 
besides, he said he did not wish to set the child 
an example of obstinate wilfulness, but would 
rather let him see that the strongest must and 
could yield sometimes. 

He was kind to children, and had a happy in- 
fluence with them. Two little girls, near neigh- 
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said one of his elder boys to another of 
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bors of his, had imbibed a great terror of thunder, 
owing to the example of a grandmother who 
lived with them. She was accustomed, every 
summer afternoon without fail, to walk round 
and examine the sky, in search of thunder clouds, 
and if she discovered one no bigger than a man’s 
hand, she world immediately shut herself in 
her chamber, and generally take the children 
with her, where she would spend the afternoon 
in a state of the greatest agitation. The Doctor, 
seeing the effect upon these poor children, deter- 
mined to do all in his power to avert what he 
foresaw would be the consequences in after-life. 
Tle used, at such times, to send for them to come 
and stay with his own children, and, after calm- 
ing their minds, would either leave them to them- 
selves, or, if he found them still agitated with 
terror, he would amuse them by playing on his 
flute, and sometimes set all hands to dancing, 
and strive mm various ways to beguile them of 
their fears. It came at last to be considered 
quite a holiday, when there were signs of an ap- 
proaching shower. Those children, to this day, 
remember with gratitude the invaluable service 
he rendered them. 


Death in the School Room. 

One mellow autumn day, when nature had put 
on all her colors and veiled them over with silver 
tissue, was the last day of school, at old Go- 
comico. I hadidled my way to school, loth to ex- 
change the blue sky and purple river for the 
dingy room. I stole noiselessly to my seat, con- 
gratulating myself that the master had not seen 
me. His head was on his hand, his elbow on the 
table. A class of ‘‘juniors’? were reciting a 
paradigm of the first declension of nouns, sy/va. 
Twice did one boy give the wrong case-ending, 
and yet the old man had not raised his head, and 
the birch-rod was motionless. The older boys ex- 
changed glances, and whispered something about 
intoxication. That class dismissed, a senior boy 
went forward to ask an explanation of a problem 
in the ‘‘ double rule of three.”’ 

Several times did the boy state the question, 
and yet the master did not look up, but only 
replied in a dreamy manner, using a familiar 
phrase with him—*‘‘ Ruminate and divise, lad ; 
ruminate and divise.*? The boy returned to his 
seat, and an hour passed. A hush brooded over 
the room; a mysterious presence kept the boys 
quiet. At last the old man roused, removed his 
hand from his eyes, and looked around. A pallor 
was on his face that I had never seen there 
before, ‘* Lads, lads, lads,’’ he said, slowly, ‘* you 
may go home and tell them Schoolmaster Suther- 
land is going to ansther school.”’ 

Some of the boys, not understanding, gathered 
around for explanation. But the master’s mind 
was wandering, and he did not hear them. He 
went on, as if addressing a class—‘‘ First conju- 
gation—infinitive ending—a—e—e—Amo—Amas 
—Amat — Amamus— Amatis— Amant. Mere 
words, lads, mere words! for she said Amo once. 
Ellen said—.’? And again his head dropped 
down on the pine-table. The frightened boys 
spoke to him again and again ; but there was no 
reply. Schoolmaster Sutherland was dead. His 
pupils are scattered over the wide world now, 
and the old field-school has long since disap- 
peared. 





